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CHAPTER I. 



NANCI. 



So they were all scattered and separated one from 
another;, wondering were they ever to be united 
again. Each, however, had some hope, some plea- 
sure. Adele had her baby and her castle, Mathilde 
had her Lionel, D'Isigny had his politics, De Va- 
lognes his society. One only of the whole group 
was utterly and entirely alone, perfectly without 
any hope : it was Andre Desilles. 

There had been misunderstandings, and things 
had gone wrong, and he was the victim. He quietly 
returned to his duty and his barracks. 

The old regimental life was so thoroughly dis- 
tasteful to him now. He had loved his regiment, 
his duty, and his men ; but all was now a wearisome 
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2 MADEMOISELLE MATHILDE, 

and to him an ignoble complication, difficulty upon 
difficulty, and among the whole of the Begiment du 
Boi there was scarce any one whom he could call a 
real, true friend, beside Peltier, and the other two. 

He was very popular among the officers. He 
was a gentleman, a kind-hearted man, a man whom 
every one in their hearts respected and deferred to 
before his face ; behind his back, however, all the 
officers, from Colonel Denoue downwards, would 
regret that Andre Desilles, thorough hon homme 
that he was, was to some extent infected with the 
new ideas. 

A very young nobleman, the last joined officer of 
this most unlucky regiment, said one evening, as 
Andre Desilles left the mess-table, — 

" I don't like that man. He wears no mous- 
taches, and his heart is with the people." 
Denoue was on him at once. 
" Captain Desilles, sir, is the finest officer I have. 
If the worst comes, I trust to his gentle influence 
with the men, which he has so long exercised, to 
prevent a catastrophe. If we had all been Desilles, 
sir, we should have rendered revolution both un- 
necessary and impossible." And there was a general 
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murmur of applause all round the table, for a bold 
and generous sentiment is sure to catch a French- 
man's heart. 

This was all very well, but it was weary work. 
Though he was respected by the officers and trusted 
by the men, not only of the Begiment du Boi, but 
also by the Chateau Vieux Swiss, and the Mestre- 
de-Camp dragoons, he was utterly alone. He would 
have liked peace, this poor fellow ; here was none : 
he would havtf liked action ; here was none either. 
Nothing but a ceaseless, miserable, ignoble wrangle 
about money, in which his order was most distinctly 
in the wrong ; and he standing between officers and 
men, in the thankless office of a peacemaker. 

He grew sick at heart when he began to examine 
the regimental accounts, and to find out, what he 
had long suspected, that the men had been grossly 
and systematically cheated, and that their case was 
one which could only be put right by prompt 
acknowledgment and restitution on the part of the 
officers. Acknowledgment and restitution ! The 
officers were a set of high-bred, high-fed nobles, 
confident in their ignorance, of victory, who hated 
their men. 

B % 
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"I have done as you asked me," he said to 
Denoue, in secret conclave, " and the men are in 
the right. To declare this at this moment would 
be, you say, ruin. I do not believe it. By paying 
these men, and by pacifying them, we could make 
them follow us to the devil." 

" What is the sum ? " asked Denoue. 

" I make out 180,000 livres.* Barbot will not 
make it much less." 

'' This Barbot is at the head of those who demand 
accounts, is he not ? " said Denoue. 

" He is that man," said Desilles. " He is very 
ignorant, very ferocious, but at the same time very 
shrewd. And he has always checkmated my in- 
fluence anxong the men, for he hates me ; why, I 
cannot conceive, but he hates me." 

" Give him his yellow ticket, and send him 
marching," said Denoue. 

" I prefer having the most dangerous man in the 
regiment under my own eye," said Andre. 

" What shall you propose, enfin ? " said Denoue. 

" Restitution," said Andr6. 

* The men said 1,000,000 livres more in the last twenty years. 
Who shall decide now ? 
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" But we shall have to borrow the money from 
the municipality," said Denoue. 

"I would lend it myself, were it not for my 
sisters. Nay, I will lend 50,000 livres as it is." 

" But it is such a precedent," said Denoue. 
" We shall have Mestre-de-Camp, and even Ch&teau 
Vieux, up in arms at once." 

" Let us do rights and put ourselves in the keep- 
ing of the honour of Frenchmen," was the answer 
of Andre Desilles. 

Denoue drummed on the table, and whistled. 

" This," he very sensibly remarked, " will be the 
devn." 

It was the month of August when Sergeant- 
Major Barbot demanded the accounts. It must 
have been a strange scene. The etat-major was on 
one side of the table in the caserne, and on the 
other Sergeant Barbot and the men. Behind the 
etat-major stood Andre Desilles, calm and majestic, 
the only man among the crowd of officers which 
backed him who had his lip shaved — a fact which 
possibly did him more good with the men than a 
himdred protestations. His great soul recoiled 
from his position. He had to confess immense 
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injustice and wrong, and was put forward as the 
best-trusted of the officers, to oflfer a tardy and 
utterly incomplete restitution. 

There was a great squabbling, of course, over the 
books. The 6tat-major, however, with all his vast 
experience in the peculation of soldiers' pay, was no 
match at all for the cunning and brutal Barbot, 
backed and prompted as he was by a keen young 
lawyer from Dauphin6. Matters went worse and 
worse against the officers : the men's case was too 
good. At last Andre Desilles had to come forward 
and make the, to him, sickening confession that the 
officers allowed the men's claims, and would pay 
175,000 livres, which they would borrow from the 
municipality. 

Denoue's voice was heard over the half-murmur, 
half-cheer, which followed this announcement. 

" Captain Andre Desilles lends 60,000 livres of 
this money out of his own pocket, without security, 
and without hope of payment." 

The murmurs swelled into a cheer, the cheer into 
a roar. Barbot found himself pushed half across 
the table by the white-coated soldiers from behind, 
who pushed forwards, stretching out their hands to 
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Andre Desilles. They were excitable, these rebels, 
and cried out, " Bon Desilles ! Bon Capitaine ! " 
Some of them, " Ami du peuple ! " which did him 
no good among his brother officers. They behaved 
badly, this Begiment du Boi; but what did they 
want ? Only to be treated as men and not as dogs, 
and to have their wages paid. 

When Barbot had recovered his equilibrium after 
the culhute he had suffered from the white coats 
behind, he handed the books back to the etat-major, 
and looked round him before speaking. 

And indeed, if one may pause, on a strange sight. 
On the one side of the table were the officers, de- 
fiant and humiliated; on the other side the soldiers, 
defiant and triumphant : officers and soldiers sepa- 
rated in thought, habit, and manner of life, by the 
longitude of the earth. Now, the other day I 
happened to be walking about among a French 
regiment, and I witnessed the scandalous fact of 
the officers talking familiarly with the men. I saw 
more than this. I saw the colonel himself, in his 
shirt-sleeves, leaning out of window in a by-street, 
and talking to a sergeant. I could bring witnesses 

» 

to prove that fact; quite sufficient in number to 
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hang that colonel, if treating your men familiarly 
were a capital oflfence. Yet they say that the 
French army is not the worst in Europe. And any 
state of things is better than that at Nanci in 
August, 1790. 

Barbot, the head and front of the mutiny, looked 
at the soldiers behind him and the officers in front, 
and saw only Andre Desilles standing between the 
two parties, and Barbot hated him with a hatred 
which would have disgraced Collot d*Herbois. He 
spoke to him. 

" We are deeply obliged to Captain Desilles for 
what he has done for us. He loves the people, this 
Captain Desilles, my comrades. Has he not made 
up the deficiencies of his brother aristocrats out of 
his own pocket ? But he is patriot, this Captain 
Desilles. He loves the daughter of D'Isigny the 
Breton. He loves Mathilde D'Isigny ; and she, as 
all the world knows, is the bosom-Mend of that 
king and emperor among patriots, Jean Paul Marat. 
Ah ! 'he is good patriot, this man. See how he 
blushes." 

There was a horrible dexterity in this blow which 
made Andr6 reel. He turned to Denoue and said, — 
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'' Let me go out. I have done this shameful 
business for you ; let me go to my quarters. Why 
is everything to fall on me? What have I done 
that God should visit me so hardly ? " And the 
commandant made room for the young man, with 
bowed head. 

Denoue was perfectly right in his view of what 
would happen after this concession. The regiments 
Mestre-de-Camp and the Swiss Chateau Vieux were 
up at once. I cannot think that it is my place to 
follow out in a mere story the details of this most 
miserable and unhappy squabble at Nanci further 
than the exigencies of a tolerably told story require. 
I will do so as briefly as possible. But I may be 
allowed to say, that whenever I have puzzled out a 
piece of history for myself, and go to either Gibbon 
or Carlyle for confirmation, I find them not only 
absolutely correct, but I find myself referred to 
other authorities which I had never consulted. 
Writing to general readers, this seems worth while 
to say. There are, I believe, no critics alive now 
who can correct Gibbon or Carlyle with regard to 
accuracy. 

I think, then, that I would rather pass over the 
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miserable squabble about the arrears of pay and so 
on, and attend principally to our old friend, Andre 
Desilles. 

Andre DesiUes had so much on his hands for the 
next few days, that he had but little time to brood 
over the words of Barbot. A deep and growing 
anxiety had begun to possess him. The men were 
different to what they had been before, in spite of 
their short-lived enthusiasm towards him ; and he 
began to see more and more clearly that the whole 
matter was resolving itself into a duel between the 
two coolest and soundest heads on each side : that 
is to say, between himself on the part of the officers, 
and Barbot on the part of the men. 

They had been on scarcely concealed terms of 
hatred and suspicion for more than two years now, 
and Andre had always believed that he had taken 
the measure of his man. He found that he had 
not done so. This elephantine Titus Gates of a 
man had a brain which, if as smaU in proportion to 
his bulk as the elephant's, was of equally high quality. 
The brutal Barbot, he began to see, was a man who 
knew well what he wanted, and would not be turned 
from the thing he wanted except by death. To 
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him was opposed Andre Desilles, with his hands 
tied, backed by a mass of violent, feather-brained 
aristocrats who distrusted him, and with the con- 
sciousness that his cause was bad. Barbot looked 
at Captain Desilles as almost a conquered man. 

The cavalry regiment Mestre-de-Camp, and the 
Swiss Regiment Chateau Vieux, rose at once, 
demanded accounts, and the officers of the Swiss 
regiment were so incautious as to give the strap to 
the two soldiers who came to negotiate. The other 
three regiments made heroes of these two Swiss, and 
the quarrel assumed quite a new phase. The men 
in these two regiments beat their officers, and the 
Swiss* regiment extorted from them 24,000 livres, 
and the cavalry regiment 27,000 livres, as a provi- 
sional instalment of their just demands. There 
-was a distinct panic among the officers of all ranks, 
and among them all Andre Desilles was known as 
being the only one of any talent whatever who had 
in any degree the confidence of the men. 

They looked to him for impossibility. He told 
them so. " I am only one," he said. " Why have 
you not been as I have been ? Do you think that 
in my single person I am capable of saving you 
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from reaping the fruits of your own actions? 
' Arrest Sergeant Barbot, you say/ I doubt if it 
would be possible : you would only make a martyr 
of him. Leave him to me : I will do all I can — ^by 
my life I will ; *' and they were forced to be 
content. 

The Regiment du Eoi continued now, having 
seen the success of the other regiments, to demand 
a rectification of their accounts. At the instigation 
of Barbot, a detachment of them carried away the 
military chest to their quarters : by the persuasion 
of Andre Desilles they brought it back again next 
day. The duel between these two singularly different 
men had now fairly begun : both had thrown away 
the scabbard : the Lafayetteist and Hebertist stood 
face to face, without any disguise whatever ; and 
between them, for them to act on, and turn one 
way or another, a mass of men; honest fellows 
enough ; who had but little will of their own, and 
would rather be loyal than not. 

Andre's hands were much strengthened all this 
time by the National Guard, who respected him. 
These men seem to have behaved very well indeed. 
Before the arrival of the decree of the National 
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Assembly against the mutineers, they had per- 
suaded the three regiments to submission ; and all 
seemed as if it would go smoothly. The arrest of 
the eight soldiers of du Roi, when sent as deputies 
to Paris to explain their grievances, made things 
worse again, but the National Guard were in favour 
of order. 

Then came Malseigne, blundering and scolding, 
scolding among others Andre Desilles for truckling 
to the men's demands. When dismissed from his 
scolding, Andre could not help a secret smile at 
the utter defiance of Chateau Vieux for this 
gentleman, in spite of their favourite, Joumiac de 
St. Meard. 

If one dared laugh in the middle of such a 
miserable business, one would laugh at the troubles 
of this most unfortunate M. Malseigne. What 
unutterable confusion a bull-headed man of the 
" Plimger " order can make, we have seen once or 
twice in our own times ; but never better than here. 
He undid all that little which Andre DesiUes had 
been able to do, and did worse mischief stiU. His 
troubles are told by Mr. Carlyle with a wit after 
which my feeble efforts would look poorer than 
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poor. Only, if I may dare say so, Mr. Carlyle has 
strangely enough missed a little of the humour of 
the situation. The sudden arrival of Desmottes, 
aide-de-camp of Lafayette, at Nanci, was such a 
characteristic instance of Lafayette's fussiness, that 
I wonder it escaped him. 

Andr6 had done his best; he could do no more. 
Malseigne had turned the officers, except Peltier, 
Enjolras, and Cassaignac, against him, as having 
tampered with the men, and he was now all alone. 
Denoue turned against him now, as much as his 
good heart would allow him. He had few friends, 
except among his men : he spent the next few days 
among them. 

" Help us, and we will submit. Why are they 
not aU like you ? " was what the younger men said 
pitifully. " What have we done that we are to be 
cheated and treated like dogs ? We are not dis- 
loyal." And the elder ones said, " Monsieur le 
Capitaine means well, but we must be paid, and we 
must have promotion from the ranks. There is 
not a man in this regiment who would not follow 
monsieur to the world's end; but look at the 
others." 
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He said to one old moustache, " I am, to tell 
you the truth, my friend, somewhat tired of my 
life. I thought I lived only for good, yet see I 
cannot do any. Is not that strange again ? " 

"You should declare for the Eevolution," said 
the old private. " All things will come right after 
the Kevolution. You are good boy, you. You could 

do anything with the men if it were not for ah ! 

voila Monsieur Barbot." 

In fact Barbot was everywhere. Andre cared 
less about this now ; for such powers of doing good, 
and of mending matters, had been taken from him. 
He thought himseK beaten, although he was not 
beaten ; for the good which he did in the Eegiment 
du Roi remained. " La loi ! la loi ! " they cried 
in the agony of the struggle. I have got somehow 
to love that regiment, and to connect its virtues 
with Andre Desilles. 

Malseigne, it is known, foimd the claims of the 
soldiers of the Chateau Vieux so exceedingly sound, 
that he had nothing to do but to scold them for 
insubordination. They tried to confine him to 
their barracks ; he cut his way out, and the two other 
regiments, acted on by Andre Desilles, gave him a 
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guard of honour. Nevertheless the shrewd Swiss 
insisted on being paid without abatement, and 
Malseigne had nothing for it but to scold, and 
scold, and order them to Sarre Louis, whither they 
apparently declined to go. 

At this point in stepped Desmottes, ordering the 
National Guard to assemble, for they knew not 
what : the confusion was beyond a vilified and 
snubbed Andre Desilles now. He sat and walked, 
thoughtful, during these few days, very grave and 
very quiet, for he had got a letter from Adele, 
which made him think and think again. His work, 
which was still diligently done, was done as it were 
with a wise instinct ; for he was saying to himself all 
the time, first " yes," then " no," then " impossible." 

Malseigne made his bolt to Luneville, pursued 
by a troop of Mestre-de-Camp. He arrived at 
Luneville in time to save himself. He sent a troop 
of still loyal carbineers against the troop of Mestre- 
de-Camp. 8000 men started from Nanci, marching 
on Luneville at this intelligence ; but lea esprita 
conciUants interviennent, and Malseigne gave his 
parole to return to Nanci on condition of safe 
guard. He broke it in trying to bolt once more, 
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and was brought to Nanci, now infuriated by 
rumours of being sold to Austria, a prisoner. 

And meanwhile the active Andr6 Desilles was 
paralysed. What could have paralysed him now, 
at this supreme moment ? What could have made 
him disregardftd of the impending civil war ? The 
insolence of Malseigne? hardly. The cold looks 
of his brother officers ? still less : he could give 
scorn for scorn with any man. Dread of Barbot ? 
not that assuredly, for he was in the barracks with 
his men, and as they showed at the last, they were 
as much under his influence as he could ever hope 
them to be — only insisting on their rights. He 
stayed with his men, and he talked to them, and 
Barbot saw his influence growing, and made his 
determination accordingly; but with regard to 
external matters, Andre Desilles moved no more 
than the hxmiblest lieutenant. 

What was this letter from Adele which kept him 
from his duty ? Well, it was merely a letter full of 
babble and foolishness, written for no particular 
purpose, during the idleness of Montauban. She 
had the habit, as many idle women have, of writing 
letters about nothing; of keeping up her corre- 
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spondence. She made it a rule to write a letter a 
day — ^in these days of cheap postage the rule is five, 
or thereabouts — and one day she had no one to 
write to^ and thought that she would write to 
Andr6 at Nanci. She didn't like him, but she 
might as well let him know how fine she had got to 
be, for he had always made a pretence of thinking 
her a silly little thing. 

Her intention was innocent enough. She wrote 
him a fiddle-faddle letter, describing Montauban, 
and abusing the Revolution. But on looking over 
it again, she said to herseK : " What will he care 
for all this gossip ? He will only laugh at me, and 
he shall not laugh." So she, out of her own head, 
put in this postscript : — 

" You know, of course, that Mathilde is engaged 
to Sir Lionel Somers. This is an arrangement 
which I regret extremely. It is quite impossible 
that it can come to anything, or even that it can 
last long. They are utterly unsuited for one 
another. Is it true that she has engaged herself to 
him in mere spite, because you would not say the 
necessary words, while you had the opportunity so 
long in England ? I think so. You are too precise. 
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Andre ; get cong^ and go back to England and try 
again — ^if you think it worth trying." 

" As wicked a little lie as ever was told ! " says 
the better informed reader. Yet it had the eflfect of 
paralysing Andre, by making him turn over in his 
mind, "Is it true ? is it false ? It might be true, 
even in spite of what Barbot had shown him." And 
he stood by his men and talked to them, while the 
fierce storm of misunderstanding raged outside. And 
the men listened to him. For there was a bright- 
ness in his eyes, and a briskness in his carriage, 
which told among the yoimg men, and will tell 
among young men until love is dead. " The captain 
has good news of Mademoiselle," they said among 
one another. Who Mademoiselle was they, knew 
not; but with their keen French intellects they 
' knew whence came that light in his eyes. " La loi, 
Capitaine!" was their cry to him; and he an- 
swered, "You shall have it." 

This miserable, disgraceful business over, he 
would go to England once more, and for the last 
time, see how matters stood. And he was dreaming 
about Sheepsden, about how he would come round 
the corner of the old screen and confront Mathilde, 

2 
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when Captain Peltier came hurriedly in, and aroused 
him. 

" DesilleSi for God's sake get to your men, and 
keep them quiet. Bouille is within a mile of the 
gates.'' 

"Do you mean to say he is advancing?" said 
AiiAxk, all abroad for a moment. 

"He is here,'^ said Peltier. "Are you mad? 
You to whom we trusted so much. Have you not 
heard the gdn^rale ? Do you not know that Mal- 
seigne and Denoue have been sent to him as he 
ordered, and that he refuses to treat with our men 
as being rebels ? Do you know this ? " 

" I have done my regimental duties, and was 
resting," said Andre. 

" Sleeping, you mean," said Peltier. " What 
were you dreaming about?" 

"I was dreaming of Sheepsden," said Andre. 
" But I wiU come." 

"Of Sheepsden?" said Peltier. "What is 
that ? " 

" The place where I would be," said Andre 
Desilles ; " but I will come with you, and see what 
I can do. I think my men will be quiet." 
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He caught up his sword, and ran with Peltier to 
the Gate Stainville ; all the furious puzzled crowd 
gave wa}** for him. He understood the situation 
little better than they did. 

The Gate de Stainville is a large triumphal arch, 
very like the Marble Arch at Hyde Park, but of 
inferior pretensions. On the town side, from which 
Andre and Peltier advanced, there was a great and 
confused gathering. There were National Guards, 
women, and children, soldiers of the Eegiment du 
Boi, and of the other two regiments, Sergeant 
Barbot, and, worse than all, an eighteen-pound 
cannon, loaded with grape shot. On the other side 
of the gate was Bouille, who, having sent in his 
idtimatum, was advancing. A Swiss of the Chateau 
Vieux was advancing towards the cannon, flickermg 
the linstock to and fro in his hand to make it 
burn up. 

" I am awakened too late,'* cried Andr6 Desilles, 
leaping forward and hurling the tall Swiss with the 
glowing fuse heavily on to the ground. " My 
friends, listen ! '' he shouted, standing between the 
cannon and the crowd. ** These men who come are 
your friends, are your brothers. They are sent by 
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the National Assembly. Begiment of the King, 
are you going to disgrace yourselves thus?** 

There was a low, furious growling at^thesewprds. 
Peltier, Enjolras, and Cassaignac, men who were 
his comrades, and who loved him, threw themselves 
upon him, and dragged him from the cannon ; but 
he broke from them, and stood now between the 
deadly mouth of the gun and the advance guard of 
Bouille. 

Scarcely any one telling the story of the Revolu- 
tion has passed by that solitary figure in front of the 
cannon — ^that solitary figure in the white uniform, 
which should live for ever in the memories of men. 
He stood alone between the ranked enemies, with 
his arms stretched out, like a tall white cross, under 
the shadow of the gate, as if to catch the deadly 
mitraiUe from the cannon; and some heard him 
say, " Yesterday I had a new life given me, and I will 
give it to-day for France. It is well that one man 
should die for the people. Listen,*' he shouted in 
a voice clear and loud as a trumpet ; "if it is only 
for one moment, listen ** 

Who among the sons of Cain, cursed of God, did 
that ? Barbot ? if not by his hand, by his instiga- 
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tion. There were four reports of musketry^ and 
Andre Desilles, standing there like a great white 
cross, with outspread arms, sank on his knees and 
bowed his head in death.* 

In the horrible confusion and slaughter which 
followed in one instant, Peltier, Enjolras, and 
Cassaignac got his body, and carried it into a 
neighbouring house. They noticed that the face of 
the dead man was very quiet and calm. Enjolras 
said, " He had good news from his lady-love, for he 
told me as much. Thou, Peltier, must break it to 
her." Peltier said, " I do not know who she is, 

* With regard to the death of Andr^ Desilles, every authority 
which I know is against me in a trifling particular, except tho text 
of the Tableaux Historiques. The St. Malo picture represents him 
as sitting on the touch-hole of the gun. The picture in the Tableaux 
Historiques corresponds with the last. Mr. Carlyle, quoting appa- 
rently ** Deux Amis,** gives the same account of the matter, but 
then the letter-press of the Tableaux Historiques is utterly different : 
— "II s'^chappe des bras de ses amis (Ch&teau Vieux Swiss, with 
oaths and menaces, says Mr. Carlyle), s'^ance de nouveau eTitre la 
porU et Vavant garde de M. BmdlW* My opinion is, that Desilles 
(or to be more correct, Desille) was shot by the imaginary Barbot 
and his fellow conspirators, when he was in frwd of the cannon, 
between the cannon and Bouil1^*s advanced guard. Nevertheless, 
if Mr. Carlyle thinks differently, one may be pretty sore that I 
am wrong. The extraordinary vagueness of M. Thiers is — well, is 
instructive. 
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but I believe it is one of D^Isigny's daughters." 
Cassaignac said, " Which of them, for I know them 
both ; and one of them has married Louis de 
Valognes, and the other is a cripple. He would 
not love either a cripple or a married woman ; 
therefore, oh Peltier, thou art wrong." So Andr6 
carried his secret with him to the grave. 

" Let us kiss him for the last time," said Cas- 
saignac the Catholic. '* How quiet he looks ! He 
is in purgatory now. But I have money, and he 
shall have masses." 

" He is in heaven among God's angels, Catholic 
though he was," said Peltier the Huguenot. 

" He is merely dead," said Enjolras the Vol- 
tairean. " Your superstitions are not half so beau- 
tiful as mine. I am the only one of the three who 
dare say he is at rest." 



CHAPTER II. 

MADAME APPEARS IN STRANGE COMPANY. 

So every one seemed likely to have his own way. 
There had never been but one disturbing cause — 
the incompria Andre Desilles ; and he was dead, 
and out of the way. If he had never (been reported 
to have) said those words about Mathilde's ugli- 
ness, things might have been otherwise. 

But Andre Desilles was what is called a square 
man, and would not fit into a round hole ; and he 
was dead on the stones of Nanci, and there was an 
end of him. And Adele cried over the quiet, 
melancholy baby for one whole September after- 
noon, for she had a very tender little heart ; and 
she told the melancholy baby that she had always 
told him what would come of this odious, this 
wicked. Revolution (which she had not,by-the-bye), 
and the baby screwed its face into the ghost of a 
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giggle. And she went sadly among her flowers for 
nearly a day. 

Sir Lionel Somers, coming softly, as was his 
custom, into the great room at Sheepsden, saw 
Mathilde staring out of window towards the south- 
east. 

He came up and kissed her hair ; and she turned 
a perfectly white face towards him, in which there 
was an expression of ghastly wonder and terror. 
" Lionel,'* she said, quietly, " they have killed 
Andre. The soldiers have shot him stark dead 
upon the stones at Nanci. Old Andr^ ! I cannot 
understand it. Will you stay by me and bear with 
me ? for I feel as if all the world were gone from 
me but you; and there is no church here." 

So the interest of our story concentrates now, I 
hope naturally, upon the two sisters, and, to some 
extent, on the two houses in which they lived so 
entirely separated from one another. 

Montauban, now utterly destroyed as an evil and 
unbearable thing, was a typical place — a place so 
remarkable as to be almost worth recalling again. 
Approaching it from almost any quarter, you passed 
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through miserable villages, the foreheads of whose 
inhabitants were stamped not so much with the seal 
of Bevolution as with the blood-red Cain-mark of 
Jacquerie. Bead Arthur Young, and see how much 
they will bear. The approaches to Montauban 
were an exception in Brittany, where the peasants 
had still so much faith in landlord and priest as to 
be ready to die for them, would they only lead. 

Passing these miserable villages you rose to the 
level of the great forest, and looked upon an ocean 
of trees, an apparently level ocean, from the dia- 
metrical centre of which, on the only mound in 
that great wooded plateau, rose the castle, domi- 
nating the highest tree : a lurid mass of crimson 
and purple, many-peaked, fantastic, with one great 
tower of flat slate standing high aloft above the 
others. It looked like a vast red ship at anchor in 
and above an endless ocean of green forest. Was 
it beautiful? It was beautiful beyond measure, 
with the beauty of Jezebel. Peasants and tra- 
vellers sometimes saw it alofb from afar, like 
the evil wild sunset of a day grown hopeless, of 
a day so hopeless that men turned in despair 
to the very night itself, hoping only for what 
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weather the morrow's sun would bring. The 
interior of this beautiful domain had been, hitherto, 
nameless wickedness ; outside, a desolate Paradise 
of boars, wolves, and stags as far as the eye could 
reach. The inside of it abomination, the outside 
of it desolation. If ever a place had reached the 
requirements of the abomination of desolation, it 
was Montauban. 

And here had come two of the gentlest, most 
innocent, souls ever bom into the world, and had 
taken possession of it — Adele and Father Martin. 
To them this wicked place was an Eden of perfect 
purity and beauty. There was no evil for them. 
Some souls can make an Eden in a reformatory. I 
learnt that fact twenty-five years ago, when I first 
saw the late Miss Neave (now, I fear, forgotten with 
her work), among the fallen and refractory girls at 
Manor House. 

So Father Martin and Adele, and the very 
melancholy baby, lived in the red castle, and for 
music heard the wolves howl at night; with the 
marks of the tapage of the now-banished Mamelukes 
all around them, and the ghosts of old iniquities 
rustling in every corridor. 
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Wipe the palette of these chromes and Ter- 
milions, and let ns have some grey. Enough of 
Montaaban for the present. Let ns breathe ^th- 
oat fonr miles of a dense forest all ronnd us. Let 
us see where the other sister was. Let us have a 
look at Sheepsden. 

How brisk and nimble the south-west wind comes 
here then ! Take off your hat and sit on the close 
turf, and drink it in like the best of all good cham- 
pagne. And you shall have music with your wine. 
If you do not believe me, listen. What is that sound 
like the low rushing of innumerable violins up to a 
great passage ? That is the wind amidst the grass 
and among the fir trees, high over head. What is 
that strange, booming, subdued harmony, which 
comes in so well, as though of the wind-instruments 
supporting the sibilant rush of the violins ? That 
is the lowing and the bleating of the cattle and the 
sheep. What is that magnificent golden staccato 
which comes in and subdues and harmonises with 
everything else ? Tliat is the sound of the minster 
bells at Stourminster Osborne rung by our young 
men. They are in for a grandsire triple, and will 
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do it under the hour ; such wonderful young men 
are ours. Music ? You shall have music enough 
here^ if you will listen to it, — ^better than Brittany 
bagpipes. 

Scenery again. Is not this better, and better 
used, than the dull, everlasting woodlands of 
Brittany? In all Brittany is there one grand 
chalk down so fine as this, hurling itself down 
suddenly into the level of the valley, and so 
wonderfully well utilised ; from the summit, where 
the short, sweet thymy sward is nibbled by the 
sheep, down to the rich base, where it subsides into 
the cattle-bearing meadows ? No forest here nearer 
than Cranbome or the New Forest. The peasants 
in these parts would not stand wolves and wild 
boars ; and let that matter be tmderstood very early 
and with singular emphasis. Gilbert White tells 
us that a lord in his parts tried to introduce them, 
near about this time, " but the people rose on them 
and destroyed them.'* It seems, sometimes, a pity 
that the French people should not have made their 
will known sooner. But this was their first Revo- 
lution; ours was over and gone one hundred and 
fifty years. And so it was a pleasanter thing to 
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live at grey dim Sheepsden^ among the elms, below 
the fir trees, than it was to live at the dark red 
Montauban, rising, as if on an altar, above the level 
forest. 

Although one would much rather have been at 
Sheepsden in those times, yet action was all at 
Montauban. The reader may say that both places 
were equally dull; that Sir Lionel and Mathilde, 
philandering — ^almost platonically — at Sheepsden, 
were scarcely less dull than Adele and Father 
Martin philandering — quite platonically — at Mont- 
auban. To which I answer, by no means. At 
Sheepsden there was no Madame D'Isigny; now, 
on the other hand, at Montauban there was. 

She had got in there. Father Martin knew that 
she would, and wondered how; and she did. 
Though he knew that she would, he wondered how 
she would do it; and as time went on, and she 
made no sign, but lived in her old house in the Eue 
de Jesouil, at Dinan, apparently quite contented, 
this very foolish priest began to think that Medea 
was going to keep her word, and was not going to 
involve Adele in any of her very dangerous political 
schemes. 
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Foolish priest ! Did he not know that there 

comes a time in every house when something 

happens with which the priest has nothmg to do at 

all — ^when he is of less importance, and of less 

authority, than the dirtiest old charwoman who has 

had a family ; a time when he is put out of court as 

an inexpert, and has to get his meals as he may ; 

* 
and when some member of his flock is certain to 

rise from her knees, in the middle of prayers or 
mass, and leave the room hurriedly on a false, or 
purely fictitious, alarm from the nursery ? Where 
is your priest at such a time ? Nowhere. Father 
Martin had not calculated on this; but, on the 
other hand, Madame had. 

The melancholy baby fell ill, and they sent for 
the doctor. Now it will raise your opinion of 
Madame's power of conspiracy when I tell you that 
she had brought up one of the discharged Mame- 
lukes to do her bidding, paying him nearly enough 
to keep his fellows, for the mere purpose of 
watching the only available doctor's house for her. 
The messenger arrived from Montauban at one 
o'clock in the day. By ten o'clock at night this 
exemplary young man was before Madame D'Isigny's 
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door, in the cross street above the Jesouil gate, 
at Dinaiiy rather drunk, but remembering his 
message. 

No one answered his knocks, and there was no 
bell. He at last bethought himself of opening the 
door, and did so, shutting it behind him, in terror 
of the anger of the terrible lady who was some* 
where within. 

It was so dead, so silent, so cold, and so dark, 
that it appalled him, drunk as he was. He groped 
his way along a sHppery, slimy passage, payed with 
slate, until he tumbled against some stone stairs, 
up which he went, and arrived at a long, dark 
corridor, through the window at the end of which 
corridor the moon seemed to have bent down to 
have a sly look at him; after which she disap- 
peared. This exemplary young Mameluke began 
to think that he had been having more to drink 
than was good for him lately, which was indeed the 
fact, and was inclined to call out; but was only 
deterred from fear of the terrible Madame appear- 
ing. He opened very gently, according to his 
training, door after door along this corridor, and 
looked into the rooms. Four of these rooms in 

VOL. III. D 
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Buccession were dark and silent, which frightened 
him ; the fifth, which was lit up, he opened with 
more confidence, but very quietly, 

A very beautiful girl was lying in bed, asleep. 
She had been reading in bed, and had left her lamp 
burning, so that its light was shed upon her face« 
Her right arm had pulled the clothes up on to her 
throat, her left arm lay bare over the coverlet, with 
the book she had been reading fallen idly from her 
hand. Her cheek was pressed on to the pillow, 
and over the pillow lay her hair, spread out like the 
seaweed on. the rocks at St. Malo. Our tipsy 
Mameluke shut this door pretty quickly. It is 
difficult to brutalise a man before he is one-and^ 
twenty. He closed the door in terror, and stood 
once more in the dark corridor. 

The young man passed along the passage nntU 
he came to the window at the end, through which 
the moon had looked at him, and then he perceived 
that the keyhole of the door to the left of him was 
illuminated, and he heard voices. 

He listened, as his nature directed him, but 
although he could hear every word, he could not 
understand much. There were, he guessed, four 



^^ 
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people in the room, and they were speaking of 
numbers — 61, 52, 58, 54, were the first numbers he 
heard. Each nun^ber was read out, by a rather 
pleasant female voice ; and after each number there 
was discussion. Fiffcy-one and fifty-two seemed, to 
this rapidly sobering young man, to pass without 
challenge ; fifty-three, however, was most strongly 
objected to by two out of the four voices- Fifty-three, 
it seemed to the young man, must be a terrible 
fellow. Hearing the catalogue of fifty-three's 
crimes, our young Mameluke began to feel himself 
rather a respectable and virtuous youth. 

The way in which this fifty-three, nameless for 
evermore, was denounced by the two dissentient 
voices, made our young man very much inclined to 
bolt. There was nothing which fifty-three had not 
done. The loudest of the denunciatory voices 
summed up his crimes. Friend of Lafayette ; Mend 
of Mirabeau ; friend — ^would Madame pardon him — 
of D'Isigny; lover — ^would Madame once again 
pardon him, these were not times for hiding truth 
— of a young lady who was the open and avowed 
friend of the devil Marat. 

The second denunciatory voice took up the tale, 

D 2 
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but very shortly. This gentleman shortly said that 
unless fifty-three was removed from the roll, he 
would blow his brains out with % pistol. 

" You heat yourselves unnecessarily, you two," 
said the strong voice of Madame D'Isigny. " Fifty- 
three is removed from the list. In fact, he is dead, 
and has saved us all trouble. He struck out for 

* 

the law at last, and the men of his regiment killed 
him. He was worth the whole lot of you put 

« 

together. And Marat again I Why do you call 
Marat a devil ? I talked with him the other day, 
and thought him rather a good fellow. He wants 
to hang us and our party up in a row ; and we, on 
the other hand, want to hang him and his party up 
in a row. It is equal, is it not? I rather like 
your Marat; he speaks out and says what he wants." 
There was a dead silence after this very terrible 
speech. No one seemed inclined to say a word. 
The roll of numbers was read on, until there was 
a violent hitch at fifty-nine and sixty. Over these 
two numbers there was battle royal; on the one 
side Madame, on the other the four voices. The 
argument was so fierce and so loud that its purport 
could not be gathered by the listener; but 
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Madame's voice was the loudest and most deter- 
mined of all the voices, and in the end prevailed. 
The first coherent thing said about these two 
numbers was in the voice of Madame herself. 

^' You are all imbeciles about these two men. 
You say they are tainted with the new opinions ; it 
is true. You say they are fools ; also true. But 
they are both thoroughly frightened at the Bevolu- 
tion, and will stay in heart with us, while at the same 
time they will keep up social communications with, 
at all events, the Girondists, and will do us infinite 
service. Why fifty-nine, my husband, visits Marat ; 
and sixty is a fool who has married my daughter. 
I tell you that we must keep these two with us." 

The gentleman who had proposed to blow his 
brains out, asked whether, as Madame was so reso- 
lute in retaining her husband's name on the list, it 
would not be better to utilise him in some way. 
Could they not, for instance, get M. D'Isigny to act 
as their agent in buying up Marat. Marat was a 
most notoriously needy man, and a very dangerous 
man. Madame's husband was a friend of his ; was 
it not possible that she could use her influence on 
her husband to bring about the negociation. 
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Madame's answer was, ^' No. I am not afraid of 
my husband or of anything else, as the world most 
notoriously knows ; but I should hardly like to face 
him with such an iniquitous proposition. Again, 
you people are, as I have often told you, silly, and 
know nothing. You could as little bribe Marat as 
you could get D'Isigny to take your bribe to him. 
' Every man has his price,' some one said. I tell 
you they lie, and are fools. A fanatic has no price. 
You do not know a fanatic : look at me then and 
see one ; and the madman Marat is another. We 
have no price. We are enragH.^* 

All the numbers up to 72 seemed to go right to 
this listening and somewhat crapulous groom. 
There was a hitch and a discussion at this number 
however, which he only partly heard, as he became 
painfully aware that some one was trjdng the front 
door as he had done, and that his time was short, 
unless he wished to be caught listening. 

This discussion was not so loud as the others. 
Madame had bullied the rest of the conspirators so 
thoroughly- " I tell you," she said, " that I expect 
a summons which will call me to Montauban ; and 
once in that house, let those who would turn me out, 
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try. My daughter Adele is foolish, and I can 
mould her. The priest will be with us in the end, 
or die. Hark ! some one knocks ! '* 

In fact it was the case. The young man, hearing 
a belated conspirator come blundering up the stone 
staircase in the dark, clicking his sword against the 
stone walls, began to reflect that if he was caught 
listening there, his life was not worth, in time two 
minutes, in money not a livre and a half (reducible 
in the present French currency to one franc and 
eighty to eighty-five centimes) ; so he knocked. 

Madame was deaf to the first knock, but our 
young man was so painfully alive to the fact of a 
bloodthirsty aristocrat with a sword, blunder- 
ing through the darkness towards him, that he 
knocked again almost fririously. The advancing 
aristocrat cried out, ^' Qui vive ? " and Madame 
cried out, '*Entrez." The young man accepted 
Madame*s invitation, and went in. 

Of course there was no one but Madame, and she 
had on a silver stirrup, and was netting fishermen's 
nets. The young man was not wise, but having 
been listening for nearly an hour outside the door, 
the behaviour of Madame did seem to him a little 
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overdone. Even in his benighted mind there arose 
a dim consciousness that Madame was overdoing it, 
and that he could have done it better himself. He 
conldhear the otter conspirators squabbling in fierce 
whispers in the next room perfectiy plain j and here 
was Madame netting away, in spectacles, and not 
making very good weather of that, as a sailor might 
say. Om* yonng man had no objection to a farce, 
but he liked it done well. He liked a tone of pro- 
bability about it. There was no probability here. 

All embarrassment was saved in his case, for the 
latest conspirator blundered over him as he stood 
in the doorway, and shot him into the middle of the 
room. The Mameluke, turning to offer a mild 
remonstrance, perceived at once that the belated 
royaUst was deeply disguised in Hquor. 

Madame pointed out the fact to this belated 
aristocrat in that extremely emphatic language 
which I have previously noticed as being a speciality 
of hers. The language was too emphatic for repro- 
duction, and the aristocrat resented it. After 
balancing himself carefully, he informed Madame, 
who was perfectly unconcerned, that it was foreign 
to his nature to resent an insult from a lady, and 
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then retired, revenging himself by swearing awfully 
along the corridor. Madame heard him fall down 
stairs with perfect equanimity, and silently turned 
her stony gaze on the terror-stricken Mameluke. 

He delivered his message mider the influence of 
that Gorgon stare. The son and heir of the house 
of De Yalogneis was dangerously ill. 

'' I am en rovite for Montauban, you people/' he 
heard her say. *' Don't make greater imbeciles of 
yourselves than you can help without me. We 
shall none of us meet very likely for a long time, 
for once in that house, in the midst of that loyal 
poptdation, I shall remain. And you will send no 
more communications to me, without my orders. 
There are snakes in the grass. Just come into the 
front room again for a moment. There is a young 
man there whose portrait I want taken." 

The young man heard a trampling of feet, and a 
rattling of swords, and a moment afterwards the 
whole of these very dangerous Vendean conspirators 
were before him, looking at him. What little nerve 
he had left was gone, as they say, through the 
heels of his boots, by now ; he was simply despe* 
rate. Fourteen gentlemen of the class whose des* 
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perate mettle he knew, having lived among such for 
good or for evil all his life* And these fourteen 
terrible gentlemen calmly fixed their twenty-eight 
eyes on him with a view to future recognition. 
Marat would have shaken his tawny hair, stretched 
out his ten fingers, and given them utter defiance ; 
Danton would have hurled some of his terrible 
words at their heads ; Eobespierre would have — I 
do not know what Robespierre would have done — 
even Lewes could hardly say. But the wild young 
Mameluke, a parasite on their tree, was simply 
stricken with terror at the dreadful array of four- 
teen of the order which he had been taught to 
dread and had learned to hate, standing before him 
with their eyes on his face. And besides there was 
Madame Dlsigny smiling carelessly upon him. 

These particular fourteen were a set ; Mameluke 
knew them all save two ; and those two stood in 
front of the others. 

Madame D'Isigny said, *^ I have trusted and 
paid this young man, Messieurs. You will remem- 
ber him again." 

A very young gentleman among the crowd sud- 
denly said, '' It becomes then a question whether 
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or no the highest and purest morality does not 
dictate his death. Madame's indiscretion is enor- 
mous. I do not see how we can save ourselves and 
the cause without the death of this young man." 

The terrified Mameluke cast his eyes on the two 
men who stood in advance of the rest, in utter de- 
spair. He saw thai they were laughing at this 
bloodthirsty nonsense, and took heart at once. A 
valet is as used to judge men by their appearance as 
another, and he looked at these two with wonder, 
with the more wonder because one of them, the one 
who stood in advance of the other, was not a gen- 
tleman, but a young man, a little over twenty-five, 
who seemed half-sailor, half-peasant. Yet the mag* 
nificent gentleman who stood rather behind this 
peasant, and kept his arm affectionately on his 
shoulder, was, from his appearance, a gentleman of 
the first water ; and they were both, evidently, in 
some way or another, men of mark. Indeed they 
were. The sailor-peasant who stood nearest to 
him, was Charette ; the nobleman who had his arm 
in the French way round his neck, was Henri de la 
Bochejacquelein — ^names, like Danton's, " not un- 
known in the Bevolution.*' 
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" Stop that nonsense, De Morbihan/' said La 
Bochejacquelein, after he and Gharette had had 
their laugh together. ''We have no intention of 
murdering the young man. You disgrace the 
King. He gets his dismissal from Madame." 

*' Swear him/' said De Morbihan, coming for- 
ward. 

" Nonsense ! " said Gharette. " What would 
be the use of that ? What is his oath worth until 
he imderstands the question? Let me speak to 
him. ' Look at me, young man." 

The young man looked at the sailor, and felt 
that he would rather have looked at a pleasanter 
face. It was determined, it was cahn ; but there 
was a twinkle of ferocity about the eyes, which he 
did not like at all. 

" If you hold your tongue, you are safe. If you 
speak, you die : whether you are in Brittany, in 
Paris, in London, you die. You would ask, are we 
assassins, then ? We answer, not as yet. Do not 
force us to become so. Your life is in your own 
hands, and not in ours. To keep it safe you had 
better join us." 

The young man thought so, also; but at that 
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moment Charette was thrust aside by Madame 
D'Isigny, who said : 

" Leave him, Charette ; he is under my care. 
Go, at once, to Montauban, and tell Father Martin 
that I am coming." 

'^ Madame, I am afraid of the forest alone." 
" Believe that Captain Charette the Sailor is 
behind you, my friend, and you wiU not fear the 
wolves. Go now, swiftly and straight, and re- 
member that I am following. I also dread the 
forest, and so may require some of these gentlemen 
to follow me. Let us find you there, my good 
young man, with your message safely delivered 
when I arrive, or some of my escort may take it 
into their heads to look after you as they return." 



CHAPTER ra. 

MADAME*S PLOT PBOSPEBS. 

Fatheb Mabtik summoned the major-domo. 
He was walking quickly up and down the room in 
a state of comical confusion and ill-temper. " Ma- 
dame the mother of the Marquise is coming/' he 
said. 

" Does Madame stay long ? " asked the major- 
domo. 

" Yes ; in permanence,'* snapped Father Martin. 
" I have tried hard to keep her from getting her 
foot into the house ; but she has got it in, in 
spite of me, and she will take it out again no 
more. No more ! " 

" What rooms shall I prepare for Ma- 
dame ? " 

" Those in the extreme end of the east wing, or 
the west wing, or in the attics, or anywhere, where 
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the clack of her tongue may not be heard by 
passers by." 

*' WiU the east wing do, M. le Cure ? " 

" If it is out of the way, it will." 

** It is retired. Does Madame expect guests ? *' 

" I suppose so. Women seldom talk their own 
nonsense without listeners." 

" Will Madame receive many ? " 

" Yes ; all the fools in Brittany," said Father 
Martin, testily. 

So Madame arrived, and nursed the melancholy 
baby, I dare say her presence had something to 
do with the extraordinary complacent misery of 
that child. Possibly, also, the expression of Father 
Martin's face reflected itself in some way on the 
baby's ; for Father Martin's expression of face was 
extremely melancholy. For Madame's messenger, 
the Mameluke, like a loose-mouthed young Au- 
vergnois, finding himself under the protection of a 
tight-mouthed, determined Breton-Norman, like 
Father Martin, had not only given Madame's mes- 
sage, but had told Father Martin every detail of 
the extraordinary circumstances under which it was 
sent. He looked over his shoulder once or twice. 
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to see if Charette was behind him ; but the instinct 
of gabble was too strong for him, and he told 
Father Martin everything, from beginning to end. 
He saw that the chateau was to be made the centre 
of a great Boyalist plot; and he groaned hope- 
lessly. 

Madame did her duty as a mother by AdMe and 
the baby, and then retired into her rooms again. 
** In the present state of politics," she said, " she 
did not wish to speak too much to her daughter on 
any subject which would be likely to agitate her ; 
she confessed that she herseK felt strongly on 
politics, — an old woman might without offence. 
Her daughter's husband had taken up, to a certain 
extent, with the new ideas. Nothing was more 
wicked than to cast any word between man and wife 
which would lessen their respect for one another. 
Therefore, she felt it her duty to see as little of 
Adele as possible. Yet she had her sentiments as 
a mother, and only asked to see her daughter once 
a day, if Father Martin did not object. The good 
father would allow for her weakness towards her 
own daughter. The good father (she never could 
keep that forked snake's tongue of hers between her 
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teeth long together) knew nothing of these things. 
He was too righteous, too far removed from human 
passions to appreciate the revivified storge which 
came upon a mother when her daughter first gave 
her rank as a grandmother. The good father, in 
his perfect righteousness, would forgive a poor, 
sinful, old woman for taking an interest in her own 
daughter. Might she see her own daughter once a 
day ? How long might she stay ? And, oh ! 
might she go to mass ? 

I don't know what Father Martin was going to 
say when she said this. What he said was, " Ma- 
dame, you may go to" — (she says he made a pause 
here, he said he did nothing of the kind) — " mass 
as often as you like." 

Father Martin rather astonished the old major- 
domo after this. The major-domo was giving the 
good father his dinner on a Friday — ^the very day 
of this conversation — and his dinner consisted of 
trout — a consomme, or something of that sort — I do 
not understand gastric matters. I doubt there was 
meat in the gravy of it, and that the good father 
was committing venial sin in eating it; but that 
was the cook's fault, for no one was more particular 
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than Father Martin in observing the rules of his 
Church; and the old servants loved him so well 
that they deluded him out of his fasts. However, 
he left his trout untasted, and, after a long silence, 
rose up, and walked to and fro. Then he turned 
suddenly on the major-domo, pointing Hs finger at 
him, and said : 

'' You can manage them if they don't take to 
lying; but when they take to lying persistently, 
what are you to do ? You can't tell them of it, you 
know." 

And the major-domo, without the wildest idea of 
what Father Martin spoke about, said promptly, 
with the well-trained dexterity of an old servant, 
and he a Frenchman : " Such a course would be 
wrong in two ways : in the first, it would be im- 
politic ; in the second, ungentlemanlike." 

Father Martin looked at him with wonder and 
astonishment. 

9 

*' Do you mean to say that you understand 'my 
allusion?" 

'* Not at all, M. TAbbe, but it is necessary for a 
servant to give a polite answer." 

" Do you know, my dear friend, that you are 
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very little removed from a foolish person?" said 
Father Martin. 

" It is most likely, M, TAbbe. For my part I 
quite believe it." 
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CHAPTER IV. 



AN ACCOUNT OF THE PIETY AND VIRTUE OP 

v^ATiAMTC d'isIGNY. 



Madame D'Isigny being thus established at 
Montauban, beyond Father Martin's powers of 
removal, months and months went on, and she only 
sat netting fishermen's nets, being profoundly affec- 
tionate to Ad^le, and profoundly deferential to 
Father Martin. 

She profited deeply by this good man's nunistra- 
tions. She had been, and she confessed it, exaspe- 
rated by her husband's incessant contradiction into a 
state of fary ; but that, she told Father Martin, was 
all passed, and she forgave him. Would it not be 
possible, she asked him, to bring about a recon- 
ciliation ? She for one was ready ? 

Father Martin would be delighted to undertake 
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the negociatioa. Whereupon Madame dissolved 
into tears, and blessed him. 

Next, it appeared that her religious state was 
all wrong together, and required seeing to. She 
never, she said, would have got into her late state 
of fury if she had had the benefit of his offices. 
Would he direct her? To which Martin replied 
that he should be most happy to do so. 

" I will show you your duties, Madame, in a per- 
fectly plain manner. It will be better for all who 
are connected with you if you will follow them. I 
direct you therefore this night to meditate on the 
patriarch Abraham, who represents hospitality, in 
order that you may not abuse that of your noble 
and good son-in-law, by ruining his very foolish 
wife. I also direct you to pray to the Virgin, who 
represents the piety of a mother towards her child. 
I will also to-morrow, Madame, preach in the 
chapel to these Bretons, and I will illustrate and 
expose the later and spurious legend of St. Eliza- 
beth, of Thuringia — ^the legend of the loaves and the 
roses, Madame ; the legend which makes the good 
God himself back up a lie by a miracle ; a thing 
which he never did yet, Madame, and never wilL" 
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Fatiier Martm was not a woman's priest^ as I 
have remarked before. 

In spite of such rery premone^ spiritual directions 
as these, Madame believed she was humbugging 
him. I rather begin to belieTe that a thorough- 
going conspirator wiU believe anything — even 
that every needy rascal, to whom he mifolds his 
plans, will not sell him for a gallon of beer ; else 
why did that celebrated ^^ party leader," Catiline, 
go down to the house on a certain occasion ? The 
Philistine Cicero is g^ieraUy too strong for the 
Samson of conspiracy; for conspiracy generaUy 
ends in the breaking of shop windows, and the 
world hates that just now, as much as it does the 
devil. 

Madame D'Isigny would have deceived a younger 
priest ; she only puzzled him, without for a moment 
putting him off his guard. ^' What an awful fool 
that woman is I" he said. '' Does she believe that 
I can forget that eight months ago she was the most 
furious woman in France ? Does she conceive me 
to be a man deprived of memory ? Does she think 
that this continued quiescence on her part wiU lull 
me to sleep ? She evidently does, and is therefore 
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mad. I wish to heaven she would make her next 
move, I am sick of this." 

Madame, however, continued in a state of the 
most masterly inactivity. She knew that her work 
was being done better elsewhere, and that her rdle 
was to wait. She knew, although she had no precise 
intelligence, that the great Vendee earthquake was 
getting ready its forces ; the great earthquake 
which was now preparing its vast sea-wave in the 
south* west ; that great earthquake-wave which was 
to burst at its northern point against the granite 
rocks of Mont Dol, and then recede, leaving greater 
ruin in its track than did the earthquake-wave de- 
scribed by Darwin at Concepcion. She knew all 

that, and sat contented, believing that she was 

t 

humbugging Father Martin, and believing that the 
majority of the down-trodden masses of France 
would rise as one man, on the side of their oppres- 
sors. For what will not conspirators believe ? 
Alas ! our late police reports will tell you. 

She sat there, netting nets, in 1792, at nearly 
the furthest point northward which the wave of 
reaction ever reached. The wave rose, burst, and 
retreated; and four years afterwards, a person, 
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different from her, Carrier, long-faced, lanthorn- 
jawed lawyer of Auvergne, was at the southern 
point of its retreat at Nantes. 

But she made no sign for months and months. 
She was a terrible woman, more terrible than 
Medea, and there was something to Father Martin 
perfectly awful in her quiescence. He knew her, 
no man better. He had a sharp, keen tongue, and 
more brains than she. He had managed her and 
bullied her in old times; now he was utterly power- 
less. If she had gone on her old plan of violent 
objurgation, he could have done something, but 
now in her silent mood he could do nothing. She 
was BO dreadfully good* The contemplation of this 
phase in her behaviour exasperates me. after 
eighty years, into the vulgarism of saying that 
butter would not melt in her mouth. Conceive, 
then, the effect which her inactivity must have had 
on a warm-hearted and warm-spoken man like 
Father Martin. If he smote her on the right 
cheek she immediately turned the other ; and when 
he smote her on that cheek, as I regret to say he 
always did, she turned the original cheek again, 
with a charming smile. 
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" I can do nothing on earth with your mother," 
he said, testily, one day to Adele, when they were 
walking together among the empty flower-beds, for 
time had gone on. " I can do nothing with her 
at aU." 

" She is converted," said Adele. " It is you who 
have converted her, you good man. How good she 
is — ^how amiable. How wicked I must have been 
ever to have hated her." 

Martin was too good a man to sow seeds of dis- 
cord, or even to give a caution between mother and 
child. He said nothing now; but when he was 
gone to his room, he said to himself, " I wonder 
when she will show her hand, and how she will 
show it." 

She only continued her devotions, and the house 
went on much as ever. There were two or three 
visits from Louis, and two or three letters from her 
father and from Sheepsden, that was all. Martin 
went out about the forest, and through the forest to 
the poor people, generally accompanied by the 
oldest forester. 

One morning as he was starting he said to his 
companion : " Who is that young man who bowed 
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to me just now? Have I not seen his face be- 
fore?" 

The forester replied : " C'est TAuvergnois de 
Madame Isigny." 

" The what ? " said Father Martin, stopping 
abruptly. 

The old forester, with all the pleasure which a 
serrant feels in exciting your curiosity and astonish- 
ment, gladly enlarged upon his text* 

*^ The Auvergnois, one of those whom the good 
fiather had so rightly discharged, and whom Madame 
had taken back into her service. Was Monsieur 
not aware ?" 

'^ Why 1 " said Martin, stopping still ; ^^she asked 
me to discharge them." 

^^ That is very possible, yet she has taken one of 
them back. It was he who took the accoimt of my 
Lord the Count's illness to Dinan, and brought her 
here." 
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CHAPTER V. 

m WHICH MADAME BECOMES ONCE MORE ENRAGED. 

One day, Adele and Father Martin^ standing on 
the terrace and looking along the northward avenue, 
saw, in the extreme distance, above a mile away, a 
group dressed in black, which puzzled them still 
more and more as they very slowly approached. 
When they were close enough to them, they made 
them out to be a company of nine nuns. 

^'What can be the meaning of this?" asked 
Martin. And Adfele said, " Can it be my aunt ?" 

It was indeed. Saint Catherine's had escaped 
for a longer time than its Superior had expected, 
but a revolutionary band had remembered it at last, 
and swarmed in suddenly at primes. Sister Fris- 
cilla, trying to save the pix, was killed by a young 
man, and was in glory, for which they gave thanks. 
Sister Prisciila had been apt to be contradictory 
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and use strenuous language with regard to trifling 
backslidings of other sisters, but they had loved her 
almost the best of all. The convent was burnt, and 
they were left so utterly helpless that it had been 
two days before sisters Veronica and Acquila, who 
were very strong, had been able to get the grave 
of sister Priscilla deep enough. After they had 
buried her, they sleeping in the forest, (which was 
bad for sister Anne's rheumatism,) they were about 
to prepare themselves for death, having nothing to 
eat, when the Superior, directed of God, bethought 
herself of her niece's chateau of Montauban, feeling 
assured that they would find a welcome there. So 
they had started, singing hymns and offices for the 
comfort of sister Pavida, who was afi-aid of wolves, 
and screamed out when she saw a squirrel or hare ,* 
and had come very slowly, in consequence of sister 
Podagra's corns, originally inflicted on her for inat- 
tention in chapel, and not subsequently mitigated 
by frequent prayers, although there had been no 
visible backsliding on her part. They had avoided 
Dinan, as being dangerous, and had got the route 
from godly peasants, one of whom had given them 
bread and honey and milk, and had let them sleep 
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in his bam : for him they would pray. And so 
they had arrived. 

Here they stood, this jetsam from the mad sea of 
revolution, cast on this strange shore, — ^women 
whose lives had been given to God and to good 
works. Old enough, some of them, to be grand- 
mothers ; simple in the ways of the world as babies ; 
utterly helpless, yet perfectly brave, with a bravery 
beyond that of a soldier : for they could die, these 
silly women, without fear ; for what was death but 
the gate of glory ? There they stood, possibly to 
some eyes ridiculous, not to mine : their dress was 
unbecoming and their shoes were large ; they were 
none of them in the least degree beautiful. Sister 
Podagra had got her shoes off and was openly 
attending to her corns ; sister Pavida, having got 
over her terror of wolves, was staring her eyes out 
in wondering admiration of Adele's beautiful clothes 
and jewels ; other sisters were looking in wonder at 
the splendid jagged fagade of the castle, others at 
the beauty of the flowers. They were dressed in 
clothes, purposely made ridiculously distinctive by 
the founder of their order, and even these clothes 
were muddy and out of order : they looked, on the 
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whole, absurd, and their beUef was in many respects 
childishly superstitious ; yet they knew how to die, 
these silly women, as well as the best brandy- 
primed Marseillais of them all, I cannot laugh at 
these women. I know their ignorance like another, 
but I would make a deeper reverence to any one of 
them than ever I would do to a duchess. 

I believe that Father Martin thought as I think 
about them — ^he was not a man to express his 
opinions strongly ; but the spectacle of these poor 
brave draggled nuns took effect in the light, sensi- 
tive, kind little heart of Adele in a moment. She 
left the comparative degree of existence (she had 
abandoned the positive to that slow Mathilde years 
ago) and went in for superlatives* The sack of 
St. Catherine's was the wickedest thing done since 
the murder of the Innocents by Herod, Her aunt 
had always been the best loved Mend that she had, 
and she would spill her life's blood on her own 
hearth sooner than allow these miserable revolu- 
tionists to invade her sanctuary. That was her 
dear old friend, sister Pavida. She must have her 
room, because she was always nervous. Sister 
Podagra was in trouble with her corns as usual : 
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She must have her feet in warm water instantly. 
There was that old sister Veronica, who had 
frightened her so about baby. In short, her kind 
little heart had something for each. And so the 
handsome little Marquise, with her pretty bright- 
coloured clothes, and her jewels, swept the herd of 
clumsily shod old nuns into the chateau before her, 
giving her arm to sister Podagra in the rear. And 
when she had got them in, she did with them as 
she liked. 

Perhaps it was a pretty picture to see this 
beautiful little creature in pink and jewels bustling 
about among these foolish dull-clad old nuns, 
attending to their wants. Perhaps it was a pretty 
thing to see her lay the baby in sister Veronica's 
lap and say, "Now, you will believe, you foolish 
old woman." Perhaps it was pretty to see the 
nuns, set in a row on chairs, served with the best of 
everything by Adele's new staff of Breton footmen. 
I cannot certainly say what is pretty, but this has 
struck me as being so. 

When Adele had seen to their wants and had 
made them comfortable, she stood in the middle of 
them beaming with pleasure. They were safe here at 
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all events. Suddenly she said, '' Where is sister 
Priscilla, have you left her behind ? " 

Sister Veronica, the out-spoken sister, said, 
" Sister Priscilla, who was very strong and reso- 
lute, fought with a young man for the pix contain- 
ing the holy body, and what is more, the ring of 
St. Catherine, with which" — (I cannot go on. 
Bomish legends go too far for me). '' It was our 
only reUc, and we placed it in the pix surrepti- 
tiously, thinking to keep it safe. And she fought 
this young man for the pix, and he killed her." 

" Is sister Priscilla murdered ? " cried Adele. 

'' Yes ; the young man killed her for the sake of the 
pix : and we had much trouble in burying her ; for 
our best spade got burnt in the fire, and we were two 
days in doing it, or we should have been here before." 

Ad^le put her pretty hands over her shell-like 
ears. The flood of the Revolution was all around 
her, and the tide seemed rising to her feet. 

Meanwhile, Mademoiselle D'Isigny, the Lady Su- 
perior, who, though in many ways as simple as the 
others, was in some sort a woman of the world, was 
staying behind her nuns and talking to Father 
Martin. 
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" Is it true that my brother has taken to the new 
ideas?" 

" He has no ideas, he is utterly adrift." 

" WiU they try to kiU us?" 

" Unless the south-west keeps quiet, certainly." 

*^ Is this place safe ? " she asked. 

" Most dangerous. It is too far north. And I 
have no ultimate hope from the south," said he. 

*' One will have to die, then." 

** One will have to die." 

" It matters not much, one has nothing to live 
for." 

" One has much to live for," said Martin ; " one 
has to live for a purified France. But, then, they 
will not let us live ; it is their policy. Do you 
know that Madame, your sister-in-law, is here ? " 

" One has been terrified by so much that one is 

not even afraid of her. We must meet, I suppose ; 

let us meet quickly." 

** You will find her changed. What her reception 
of you may be I cannot at all undertake to say. I 

think it will be an agreeable one." 

It was a most agreeable one for all parties: 

there was no ostentation about it whatever. Was it 
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possible that Madame D'Isigny began to see that 
she had overacted her part with regard to Father 
Martin, and was determined not to repeat her 
mistakes ; that is most probable. There was cer- 
tainly no attempt whatever to overact it in the case 
of her sister-in-law. The poor draggled old nun, 
who had been frightened beyond terror, — ^who, in 
the last terrible passage of her life, having had the 
responsibility of seven others weaker than herself 
thrust upon her, and who, in consequence of this 
feeling of responsibility — of having to care for 
others who could not care for themselves, — ^had 
risen to heroism; this old woman was afraid of 
nothing now, not even of the terrible Madame 
D'Isigny. The bitterness of death was passed 
with her. 

She was shown by Father Martin into a long, 
large, dim drawing-room, filled with bric-d-brac, 
and beautiful fiddle-faddle expensive tomfooleries of 
all kinds : astonishing to her, for she had looked 
on the Eevolution, and had believed that all such 
things had come to an end. The deep carpet on 
which she walked made no echo from her clumsy 
shoes. She saw in a distant window illuminated by 
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the last gleam of a wild sunset a figure, which sat 
at work : it was that of the awful Madame D'Isigny. 
She rose, tall, gaunt, and graceful, and came 
towards her. She kissed her and said quietly, — 

" We old women are being driven south rapidly, 
and to the south is the sea. Our time is not long. 
Let us try to love one another ; to forgive and to 
forget." 

Kindness opened the floodgates of the Lady 
Superior's heart at once. She was in tears directly ; 
and Martin saw at once that his influence was gone, 
and that any warnings he might address to the 
Lady Superior about her sister-in-law were worse 
than useless. He let it go ; saying that it was in 
God's hands, and so these two excellent women 
began unconsciously to labour as hard at the 
digging of Mathilde's grave, as ever the two strong 
sisters had to dig the grave of the martyred sister 
Priscilla. 

" You have now looked on the Eevolution your- 
self, my dear," said D'Isigny's wife to D'Isigny's 
sister, when the poor old nun had got her cold feet 
on the fender, and was having weak negus. " You 
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have seen some of its earlier results. Do you now 
blame me for my fury against it ? " 

The Lady Superior was obliged to say " No.*' 

'* I am furious," said Madame D'Isigny. *' But* 
I can be sufficiently calm and gentle at times. I 
can be calm and gentle with you in yoiu* adversity, 
although you remember my behayiour to you in your 
prosperity. Sister, the men are all half-hearted. 
It is left to weak women to stop this Revolution. 
I calculate on yoiu* assistance. Your sanctity 
and goodness are known even here. Among these 
peasants we must utilise it, as I intend to utilise 
my daughter's beauty and amiability. Sister, it 
lies with us to stop this wicked flood of atheism 
and disloyalty, which men call the Revolution." 

" But I doubt there will be more bloodshed, 
sister," said the poor Lady Superior. 

" I hope so," said Madame D'Isigny, rising. 
*' Sister Priscilla's death is not avenged yet. We 
will have masses for her — bah ! I forget the details 
in my growing fury. Come to bed. We will talk 
of it again." 

She put the old woman tenderly to bed, and 
3taid with her a long time — to give Father Martin 
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tune to go to bed. He, on the other hand, did 
nothing of the kind, but waited with his door ajar, 
knowing that she must pass it. 

He heard her coming, and stood out into the 
passage to stop her. He saw advancing towards 
him a tall woman in a grey cloak, with a lamp 
held close before her face. Tall, dim, colourless, 
inexorable. In her steady, pitiless gait he saw the 
as yet unorganised reaction which was to destroy 
them ; in her splendid beauty he saw the matrix of 
the beauty of her two daughters ; in her terribly 
set face he saw the only woman who had used the 
weapons of the precisionist D'Isigny against him* 
self, and had beaten him with them. She was as 
terrible as Medea; yet he was not in the least 
afraid of her. He put himself in her path, and 
told her to stop. 

She thrust out her breast, and looked on him. 

" Out of my way, priest ! " she said. " I am 
not in the humour for priests. I am enrag^e.^^ 

'* It matters little to me, Madame, whether you 
are sane or insane. I intend to be heard, and I 
wiU be heard. I always knew you to be ferocious, 
but I liked you better in your worst old moods of 
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ferocity than I do now, when yon are cowardly and 
deceitfuL" 

" How dare you use such words to me ! " 

" How dare I ? To whom do you talk? Do 
you not know that you are making a tool of our 
imbecile little Marquise, and that equally imbecile 
old nun, to forward your reactionary plots ? " 

" I know it well. I use them. And why not ? 
I use them, and I mean to use them. Do you then 
declare for the Revolution ? " 

" By no means, Madame." 

" Then Jiold your tongue. I don't say get out 
of my way, because I wish to pour a little more 
scorn over your head before I have done with you. 
I have kept quiet too long. Vesuvius was quiet 
three thousand years, and then it destroyed Pom- 
peii. I have tried to be good, but I can't. I could 
go in for Maratism, but this twopenny [Girondism 
has maddened me again. I come of the nation 
which has conquered India, and I am, as my nation 
sometimes is, in a dangerous mood. You are going 
on to object to my making this house the strong- 
hold of a Loyalist plot. I am going to do so." 

" Will you not think of the danger to your own 
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daughter, Madame ? " said Father Martin, suddenly 
altering his tone to about an octave lower. " Will 
you not consider that this is a suspected house, and 
that it is the very worst place in which to concoct a 
reactionist plot ? " 

** My own daughter must take her own chance. 
I fancy that I am as good a judge of these matters 
as you are. Still, understand this for the future, 
that I am once more enraged, and leave me alone." 



CHAPTER VI. 

PABIS. 

Father Martin soon wrote to Louis. 

" My Dear Louis, — 

" There are only two men in the world, I 
believe, who can keep any given woman out of 
mischief,— her husband and her priest.* The 
priest can generally do it, if the woman is fool 
enough ; when he fails, he must call in the 
husband. 

" I wish you would come here, and come at 
once. There will be heads falling if you do not. 
Your mother-in-law is here. She has taken full 
possession of the place, and every one here is 
entirely under her influence, with the exception of 
myself. Yoiu* aunt, who has brought her nuns 

* I beg to state that these atrocious sentiments are not mirie. 
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here for refuge, is utterly under her finger. Adele 
adores her, and is so entirely her slave that she 
attributes any little warnings which I have dared to 
give her against her mother to jealousy. Yester- 
day, on my praying her to be cautious, and not to 
believe all her mother said about the chances of 
Royalist success, she broke out on me, and accused 
me of making mischief between mother and child. 

" My influence with your wife is gone since the 
arrival of your mother-in-law. How much you may 
yourself possess, I have no means of knowing. But, 
for heaven's sake, come. 

" I imagine that there are two things which you 
would ask me. The first, Why do I not use my 
old influence over Madame D'Isigny ? 

" My answer is, that it is utterly gone. I am 
not more afraid of her than I ever was; indeed, 
dear Louis, I think that I have no more fear of 
anything than had my own Andre — son of my 
heart I — my child in God ! — my beloved — ^taken to 
heaven like Elijah — whom I shall meet. N'importe. 
I have no fear of anything, but this woman fights 
me on equal terms. She does not beat me, but she 
is no longer afraid of me, and will no longer obey me. 
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To her fury I give back calm scorn ; it is all I have 
to give, but it is useless. I am absolutely power- 
less with her. She has said many times that she 
and Marat represent the fury of the Revolution, and 
upon my honour she is perfectly right. She has 
passed miles beyond the point which I would allow 
myself to pass in any cause. I would stop short 
and testify to my cause by martyrdom (a danger- 
ously powerful testimony, as those who know his- 
tory can tell you), long before I would dream of 
casting myself into the headlong, blind, stupid fury 
of a Jacquerie or of a Stuart reaction. I have lost 
all hold over the woman. As for Adele, she dare 
not say that her life is her own. I am quite 
powerless. 

" The other question which I should think you 
would put to me is this. What are they doing, these 
women of ours ? I do not know. I do not believe 
they entirely know themselves. But one thing I 
am sure of; every revolutionary committee for 
miles round does. I am loyal and Christian, I 
need hardly say ; but this castle of yours is too far 
north for either loyalty or Christianity. We are a 
mere outpost. Madame was playing this game. 
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with her usual courage, at Dinan, even further 
north, but has removed her implements of con- 
spiracy to this place. I cannot sleep for mysterious 
whistlings under my window. One of those most 
unhappy Auvergnois, whom your mother-in-law has 
taken back into favour, (not, I think, knowing who 
he is), is Mercury to the whole business. The 
others, whom I discharged with your consent, are 
mainly, as far as I can understand, revolutionary. 
What the awfiil danger may be of a band of Mame- 
lukes, brought up in the contempt of God and in 
every form of luxury and vice, and then turned 
loose, I leave you to decide ; and this young Mame- 
luke, whom Madame has in her pay, almost cer- 
tainly betrays us to his brothers. 

'^ Again, I am told nothing. Last night I went 
into the library late to get my Anselm's * Medita- 
tions ' with Fenelon's autograph annotations. You 
knew it and loved it in old times — ^no, I forgot — ^it 
was Andr6 who knew and loved it. I beg pardon ; 
and lo ! after I opened the door, there was what 
the South American Spaniards call an estampedo. 
That very hare-brained young man. La Boche- 
jacquelein, was winding your mother-in-law's string, 
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and a common sailor, or, to be more correct, a sea- 
captain, a man miles removed from a gentleman, 
was being shown pictures by AdMe in a book. Tlie 
name of the sailor, I afterwards learned, is Cha* 
rette. And I don't like the looks of him : his face 
seems to me both cruel and mean. 

" ' He is on our side,' you say, * and thine is only 
a priest's judgment.' It is possible : nevertheless, 
you come here, and come quickly,** 

No doubt Louis would have come quickly enough, 
but unfortunately the arrests had begun, and Louis 
was safe in the Conciergerie. So he was saved the 
pain of reading this letter, and continued bowing , 
among his brother aristocrats, believing that his 
wife was sufficiently far south-westward to be safe. 
But the letter was, I need not say, read by others, 
and a revolutionary cordon was placed roimd 
Montauban at once. I will not insult the reader's 
reason by pointing out the small fact that the 
Mameluke in the pay of the infuriated Madame 
D'Isigny, carried every item of news to his four 
brothers and his twelve cousins. I can only re- 
iterate with every feeling of reverence the words of 
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our Litany — " From all sedition, privy conspiracy, 
and rebellion, Good Lord, deliver us," 

That nest of loyalist conspiracy at Montauban 
was considered by the Eevolutionists too good a 
one to be disturbed. " A hen always lays in the 
same place," says Desmoulins (who, judging from 
his writings, had a somewhat powerful tongue inside 
that loose and rather worthless mouth of his) ; 
" wait till the eggs are all laid, and then take 
them." Madame D^Isigny went on, and believed 
that her plot was hidden in darkness ; while Father 
Martin, whose tongue was tied, saw her own Mame- 
luke trying not to laugh in her face. 

Mirabeau was dead and buried, but there was no 
king to send for D*Isigny : " Tant pis pour lui," 
said one old friend. D'Isigny was reduced to 
walking and stalking up and down Paris, and to 
proving to every one who allowed himself to be 
button-holed, that all this might have been pre- 
vented, that he was the only person who could have 
prevented it, and that it was only the Queen's party 
which had prevented his being sent for at Mira- 
beau's death. A great many people believed him : 
reiterated assertion is about the most powerful 
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weapon I know |of. But Louis de yalogne3 got 
thrown into prison, and things otherwise went 
wrong, or at least not as he thought they would go ; 
and he began to feel that he could not make head 
or tail of it. 

Whether his head carried him, or whether his 
legs carried him, I do not know, but he went one 
afternoon to the Bue Jacquerie. He had been 
warned that it was dangerous, but what cared he ? 
The people swarmed in the street as before, but 
looked more savage, more furious. Yet they knew 
him. They were to wade knee-deep in blood di- 
rectly, but they knew him and let him pass. And 
he walked on, utterly unconscious of the sympathy 
which these people, now utterly maddened people, 
felt for him. At one point there was nearly an end 
of him. A wild-looking young man, exasperated 
beyond bearing by his clothes, his beauty, his 
cleanliness, his air of command, who knows, ran 
out to attack him. And two women ran out and 
cast themselves on the young man, holding him. 
*' You shall not touch him," said the women. 
" He is an aristocrat, but he is the man who took 
up the dead child and kissed it." And so D'Isigny 
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passed on, with his head in the air, and his hand 
on his sword, totally unconscious that the one little 
touch of ordinary human love which he had shown 
here a year ago, had saved his life now. For there 
was no accord between classes, or there would 
hardly have been such a Eevolution. 

The streets, as in his former visit, grew more 
and more empty as they got narrower. D'Isigny 
had learnt the habits of the man with whom he 
wished to speak, and stood quietly in the middle of 
the street. It was getting dusk, cockshot time as 
they would have said at Sheepsden, the time when 
nocturnal birds, such as the woodcock, " shoot," or 
fly wndly round before beginning their night's work. 
D'Isigny had calculated " cockshot " well, for here 
was his woodcock. 

Fluttering swiftly and untidily along the middle 
of the street came the awful Marat.* He was not 

* "What was the personal appearance of this most extraordinary 
and mysterious person ? The ** David " portrait (?) we most of 
ns know. It is that of a bold, wild, rather noble-looking person, 
the sort of man any one would give his hand to, with a powerful 
jaw, a broad good-natured expression, and a noble curling head of 
hair. Look upon this picture, and on this. Look on the Du- 
plessis-Bertaux portrait ; only do not look at it too soon before 
going to bed, lest you should have the nightmare. The Duplessis- 
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iU-dressed, for his sister, the neat Swiss woman, 
whom Lord Houghton knew, did all that she could 
to prevent his lapsing into the utter squalor which 
his mistress would have permitted. He wore tight- 
fitting breeches, grey stockings, and tied shoes ; his 
legs and feet were weU shaped and weU clothed, but 
his upper garments were distinctly Bedlamite. 

He wore a loose redingote buttoned across his 
throat, but nowhere else, over which flowed and 
waved in the wind a large white scarf; he was bare- 
headed, for he held his hat in his hand, and as he 
advanced gesticulated with his two arms wildly, 
talking to himself the while, sometimes in accents 



Bertanx portrait is that, not of a man, but of a nameless Thing : a 
horror — a thing, if possible, to be forgotten. I have always had an 
intense curiosity about this man, but I fear it will never be grati- 
fied. These two, the best authenticated portraits of him, I believe, 
are utterly dissimilar. There is a wax-work of him as he lay dead 
iotlus bath, which is shown at Madame Tussaud's in Baker-street, 
claiming to have been done by order of the Directory, and to be 
authentic, as, I believe, is the case. This again is immeasurably 
hideous ; from the internal evidence one would say that there was 
little doubt of the correctness of this portrait. It was done, I be- 
lieve, by the late Madame Tussaud's father, and he would hardly 
have invented the missing teeth. With regard to Marat himself, 
I fear he was a worthless, bloodthirsty vagabond. His dress, 67i 
paascmt, I have partly taken from Duplessis-Bertaux*s small draw- 
ing of his coronation. 



■^^ 
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of persuasion, sometimes of furious denunciation. 
And as he came fluttering on his way to his club, 
lo, there was D'Isigny, calm, clean, perfectly 
dressed, who stood at the comer, leaning against the 
wall, who stopped Marat by the mere force of his 
eye, some would say; by the mere power of his 
clothes and looks, I should say. Marat was, how- 
ever, aware of a " foreign substance," and came up 
to D'Isigny. 

" You are D'Isigny the Breton ? " he said. 

" I am. Your people have arrested my son-in- 
law, and he is in the Conciergerie.'* 

" Is your daughter Mathilde married, then ? " 
said Marat. 

" She is not. I speak of the husband of my 
daughter Adele : the Marquis de Valognes." 

" An aristocrat ? " 

" A marquis is generally an aristocrat," saitl 
D'Isigny. 

" Huruges is not, but I will not argue," said 
Marat. " What do you wish me to do, then ? '* 

" To have my son-in-law set free." 

" I fear I have not the power," said Marat, 

standing with his toes pointed inward, and his 
VOL. in. o 
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nervous lean thighs showing through his breeches, 
before the solemn D'Isigny, who towered above 
him in height, and whose figure was thoroughly 
draped. " I fear I cannot do that for you. I will 
do everything I can, but not that. Besides, he is 
better where he is than loose. Let him stay. Is 
your daughter Mathilde here ? " 

" She is in England." 

" Keep her there. No man can serve his own 
brother in these times. I must die, I know that ; 
but I can die without murmur if I see some others 
dead before I go. And I am not all wolf. I am so 
far developed that there is a Uttle of the dog in me ; 
excuse me, I am a comparative anatomist by pro- 
fession. I am so far civilised from my original 
wolfishness, that I can be doglike to you and to 
yours. I will bark, and if needs were, bite for her. 
As for your Marquis, let him stay in the Con- 
ciergerie; he is safe enough there; but don't, in 
Heaven's name, let your daughter Mathilde set 
foot in France. She is too outspoken. Why, she 
spoke out for me when you all loathed and hated 



me. 



'^ M. Marat, you are not all unkind," said 
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D'Isigny, feeling the same sort of strange attrac- 
tion to the man which the French population did. 

" I am not all unkind," said Marat. " I love 
the people too well to be all unkind. I am furious, 
and I am wicked, and I am cruel. But, D'Isigny, 
our case is good." 

" Your case is terribly good ; but your means, 
my good sir." 

Marat laughed ; but was serious again at once. 
" Never mind my means. Give this message to 
your daughter Mathilde. Tell her that she has 
nearly made me love Christianity. By the bye, 
does your other daughter live at a place called 
Montauban? Is she the Marquise de Valognes 
who lives there ? " 

" Certainly," said D'Isigny. 

" Send her away directly. Stay; I wiU watch 
matters for you. Yes ; let things go as they are ; 
I can remember old kindness. Will you trust 
me?" 

" I wiU, M. Marat," said D'Isigny. " Where 
are you going to-night ? " 

" I am going," said Marat, ** to meet all the 

furies of hell. I am going to the club of the 

o2 
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Cordeliers. Now, you sleek man, you pious man, 
you man with the well-shaven, beautifully-made 
face, and the perfectly-made clothes, who is the 
most bloodthirsty devil of the whole of us at the 
Jacobins ? *' 

" You are," said D'Isigny, quietly. 

'' I am only the dog who bites and tears," said 
Marat; " but who is the sly cat? That cat — that 
devil, Maximilian Bobespierre. I would destroy 
you, for you are dangerous ; but I will spare you 
and yours for the sake of your daughter Mathilde. 
If Bobespierre had a hundred daughters, each one 
a hundred times better than yours, I would not 
spare him. Cat ! Devil ! I go to the Cordeliers. 
Bemember what I have told you about your daugh- 

» 

ter. I will do aU I can. We can spare fools, such 
as you and your daughter Adele ; but thoroughly 
virtuous and uncompromising people, like your 
wife and your daughter Mathilde, must die. People 
like yourself and your daughter Adele are not very 
dangerous to the Bevolution. We would keep you 
alive as an example. But people like your wife 
and your daughter Mathilde are too good to be 
allowed to live. They must die. I don't want any 
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good examples on the other side. The man Eo- 
land's wife, also, is offensively virtuous. I distrust 
her. . Now attend to me," continued he. " The 
Kevolution will begin in bloodshed and wickedness ; 
but wiU end, I believe, in good. Such people as you 
and your daughter Adele I can save more easily 
than such noble warriors as your wife and your 
daughter Mathilde, if I choose. We are going to 
have the Kevolution ; it is your order that has made 
it necessary. You stand there, smiling at me with 
those cursed thin lips of yours ; but what I say is 
true, in spite of your shallow smile. You will go 
down like com beforfe us ; but I want to spare your 
daughter. I might as well talk to the fountain 
in the Place de la Eevolution. Kemember what 
I have said about your wife, for whom, they 
say, you don't care much ; and remember, 
again, about Mathilde. Do not let her come to 
France." 

So he went, fluttering like a great bat — ^fluttering, 
with outstretched arms, under his dark redingote. 
And D'Isigny, who might have taken his warn- 
ing, stood like a well-dressed pump at the comer 
of the street ; and, after long cogitations, came to 
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the conclusion that Marat was a lunatic. As if any 
one had ever doubted the fact. 

In Paris, at that time, there was a little club 
within a club. It was a sort of Whig club, because 
it was called the Henri Quatre. The members of it 
were mainly aristocratic Feuillans and Girondists ; 
but as exclusive as the Traveller's or White's. At 
this club you might air the most outrageous Vol- 
taireism, but you must have your four generations 
of nobility. Of course, D'Isigny belonged to it. He 
went to it the same evening, after his interview 
with Marat ; and he told old Count Gobemouche, 
with whom he dined, that Marat was mad. 



CHAPTER Vn* 



IFHIGENIA IX TAOOS* 



There is no doubt that Marat was mad, tliough 
there was a certain method in his madness; but 
things at this time hitched, and when Uiings hitoh 
there is apt to be a catastrophe. The hitch was 
the arrest of Louis de Yalognes. Louis do ValoguoH 
was in the Conciergerie, and just at that time flvo 
hundred Marats could not have got him out of it. 
So the foolish woman's plot at Montaubani tliu 
consequences of which were to fall on utterly inno* 
cent shoulders, went on. 

It was all very well for Father Martin to bog 
them to be cautious. They had all that ai^oirio 
courage which women have who have never known 
danger, — ^the courage of women who have been kopt 
from danger by the men whom the rvlen of society 
have set to guard them, and who fancy that they 
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can face danger as well without as with their male 
protectors. Madame D'Isigny (who scarcely came 
under this category, however) declared herself to be 
in a state of rebellion, and defied Father Martin, 
and invented a sentence of " brave words*' for him. 
She said that he only wanted courage to declare for 
the Bevolution, which words, being long and appa- 
rently meaning something, had a great effect on 
Adfele, who reproduced them by saying that " Father 
Martin, though strangely positive on some nratters, 
seemed to be making up his mind about this wicked 
Bevolution, and was a long time doing it." Even 
that poor, gentle, kindly old nun, D'Isigny's sister, 
picked up a stone, about as hard as a boiled turnip, 
and slung it at Father Martin's head. She said 

« 

that he was obviously bent on Gallicising the 
Church, and that it never would do. In short, 
three foolish women, one of them clever and furious, 
were too much for this good priest, and beat him. 

He asked them to let him come into their coun- 
sels. No. He argued with them, and showed them 
. that their cause was the same as his own ; but they 
would not trust him. Lastly, he earnestly begged 
and prayed of them not to be so ridiculously 
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mysterious; and told them that with their ever- 
lasting midnight messengers they were ruining both 
the cause and themselves — ^rousing the suspicions 
of every disaffected person in the country. They 
paid no attention to him. They had a nice little 
conspiracy, and they meant to enjoy it. Father 
Martin's power was gone ; the arch-rebel, Madame 
D'Isigny, had fairly beaten him, and he looked for 
— ^nay, prayed for — the arrival of the master of the 
house, the sole man who had power to say, " I will 
have this thing done, and I will have this other 
thing not done." 

My friend Martin was not a man who would give 
up the prerogative which his Church gives a priest ; 
but then he was a wise priest. His most important 
ally was always the master of the house. He was 
not, as I have said before, a woman^s priest. He 
used to say in convivial times that the only perfect 
constitution was the British: that the House of 
Commons represented the male bread-winning 
element, and the throne the female. " Then, don't 
you see, if the throne rebels, as it often does, the 
House of Commons can stop supplies, and refuse 
to 'pay even the milliner's bills. So my ally in 
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every house is the master. The priest is the House 
of Lords, the moderator. My true ally is the Com- 
mons, or purse-holder." 

Now in this case there was the throne in flat 
rebellion, and the House of Commons, represented 
by Louis de Valognes, not forthcoming. Father 
Martin was fairly beaten. 

The gay and bright Louis de Valognes was in the 
Conciergerie. The Kevolution had come home to 
him, among others. I wish to touch as lightly as 
possible on the mere facts of the politics of that 
year, having before me the example of almost the 
most splendid novel ever written— in which one 
gets almost wearied with unfamiliar politics. 

D'Isigny, stalking up and down Paris, and saying 
the first thing which came into his head, got him- 
self somehow informed that Louis de Valognes was 
arrested ; and having seen Marat and dined with 
Gobemouche, thought that he might as well go and 
see Louis. 

He was arrested. All the world was arrested 
now. A man of his (D'Isigny's) eminence would 
be pretty sure to be arrested soon. But he must 
in common decency go and see him; and so he 
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stalked off to the Conciergerie and banged the door 
with his cane^ to the unutterable astonishment of 
the National Guard sentries and the strange loafing 
patriots around. 

The wicket was opened by a slovenly gentleman, 
who did not seem to appreciate M. D'Isigny's 
appearance in any way. D'Isigny thought him 
an objectionable-looking person; but this person 
evidently thought him more than objectionable. 
For D'Isigny was far too neat, too clean, and 
too ornamental for the present phase of French 
thought. 

" I wish to see the ci-devant soi-disant De 
Valognes," said D'Isigny, thinking that he had 
said enough of revolutionary slang to admit him to 
the Jacobins, at least. 

The untidy patriot would not have anything to do 
with him at all. 

D'Isigny had thrown his sixpence of revolu- 
tionary jargon to the man, and the man refused to 
give any change whatever. 

" Where is the citizen's order then ? " 

" One may see one's own son-in-law, one might 
suppose ? " said D'Isigny. 
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" Not at all," said the patriot gate-keeper, look- 
ing ^a«^ D'Isigny. 

D'Isigny heard a thin but singularly clear voice 
at his right elbow, which said, — 

" The virtues of D'Isigny, the Breton, are well 
known to the Kevolution. He is not patriot, this 
D'Isigny ; but he is virtuous, and the Eevolution is 
virtue. Let him pass, good patriot ; let him pass. 
The more that I have followed him here to speak 
to him." 

Dare I?, Well, I will try; I can but fail. I 
have looked at the face so long, that at least I may 
speak, 

DTsigny, standing in the sha(Jow of the door, 
saw before him, in the sunlight, a small man, 
with a flat chest, who looked up at him with 
an expression of calmness, which seemed like a 
caricature of quietness itself. This small, thin, 
weak little man was handsome enough, though all 
the lower part of his face advanced towards you. 
Marat would have said, that with his advancing jaw 
and his receding forehead, his face was feline.* 

* Where has one read of this singular hatred of Marat and 
Robespierre ? I cannot quote just now, but it was in some place of 
respectability, otherwise I should not have dared to use it. 
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He was nicely, neatly dressed, this little man; and 
over his close-cut hair he wore a white wig with 
a tail, and over his white wig a delicately-set-on 
three-cornered cocked hat. He looked up with that 
set, inexorable smile on D'Isigny, and D'Isigny 
scowled down upon him. D'Isigny was as neat, as 
well made, as the little man. He could have broken 
this little smiling man in halves by mere physical 
strength, but he looked down on him with a mixture 
of hatred and respect. 

D'Isigny was a man not without genius or 
passion. He looked once again at this little feeble 
man, dressed so weU, with the protruding jaw, and 
the well-put-on clothes ; and he said, — 

" M. Eobespierre, you will destroy us, as we 
would destroy you ; but let us meet first. If you 
have power here, let me see my son-in-law." 

"What do you talk of?" said Bobespierre, 
taking his arm. " "Why do you speak of destroying ? 
Why do you talk to me, a lawyer who lost his judge- 
ship for refusing to register an edict of destroying ? " 

" You can be like another," thought D'Isigny. 
" StiU you do hate bloodshed. I wish you could 
. speak the truth." 
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There was of course no difficulty about D'Isigny 
passing where he would, now. Robespierre and he 
talked for a considerable time, a conversation one 
need scarcely reproduce, as Robespierre was trying 
to find out what was in D'Isigny, and D'Isigny was 
trying to find out what was in Robespierre, a thing 
which has puzzled better men than himself. When 
they parted at the end of a corridor, they had 
formed an opinion of one another. Robespierre 
said, " That Breton hog (I use the word in the 
Indian sense, he said ' sanglier,' not ' cochon') has 
nothing in his head; he is not worth troubling 
oneself with, though I do him the justice to think 
him as honest as myself." D'Isigny said, " That 
man has sense, and would be easily won." 

A very beautiful picture was painted last year, 
with the title, " Summoning of the Prisoners in the 
Bastille" The Bastille was down two years before 
that began. It was into the great hall of the Cou' 
dergerie that D'Isigny carried his splendidly-set-on 
head, like the sail of a ship. It was in the great 
hall of the Conciergerie where he saw the crowd of 
the aristocrats whom he had once called his friends. 
It was in the hall of the Conciergerie where he 
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heard " great people," according to his measure of 
greatness, say, with their well-trained drawing-room 
voices, very low : " This is D'Isigny, the Breton, 
the turncoat, the traitor, the friend of Marat. Do 
not speak to him." 

He was not prepared for this at all. He was 
still less prepared for this. The Marquis de Mont 
Aigu was very old and very infirm. He was also 
very virtuous, had given his life to the poor, but he 
held notions about the way in which the nation was 
to be governed, which did not fit with the new ones ; 
and so here he was in the Conciergerie, with gold 
spectacles, rambling about among the others, and 
giving them examples of his kindly. Christian, 
gentlemanlike babble. 

He was the father, the papa, of these poor souls 
in the Conciergerie. He was passing from group to 
group, and encouraging all. D'Isigny, coming on 
and seeing that no one would speak to him, caught 
this old gentleman just as he was crossiug the hall. 
The old gentleman was nearly blind. D'Isigny 
put his two hands in his and kissed him. The old 
gentleman shook them warmly. 

" Are you, then, just arrested ? " he said. " I 
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cannot see you ; but I feel the long, thin hands of a 
gentleman. But what is your name ? " 

" Dlsigny/' 

The old fellow dropped his hands and turned 
away. " I cannot speak to you/* he said, " you 
are the friend of Marat. It is necessary sometimes 
that a French gentleman, however old, should speak 
as his forefathers spoke. You are strong, your 
family was always an athletic family. My family 
is, on the other hand, one nearly worn out, and 
become eflfete by war. I believe that I am the first 
male representative of my family who has exhibited 
virtue ; and it falls upon me to tell you that you 
have betrayed your order, and that you are looked 
upon among us as a traitor." 

" Call back that last word.*' 

'^ I fear that I cannot do so. But do not resent 
it here. I wiU totter up to you pistol in hand, 
following the wicked old traditions of our order, 
if I ever get free from the clutches of your 
friends.*' 

D*Isigny was deeply shocked. From the old 
gentleman who had used these awful words to him 
there was no appeal of any sort or kind. And was 
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not the old gentleman's accusation true — ^had he 
not betrayed his order ? 

He looked upon the calm, pale, scornful faces 
which surrounded him in every direction, and they 
all said " Yes." He never forgot those faces. 
Precisionist as he was, with a well-regulated mind, 
he never forgot them. All those scornful ^yes, 
without scarcely any exception, were closed in death 
within a year; and he told the Bector early one 
morning, after a wild, neaxly mad, walk over the 
downs above Sheepsden, that they alone would be 
enough to scare him from heaven ; even if it were 
not for another one, which never left his eyes, 
waking or sleeping. 

But among the scornful, angry faces, pale in the 
gloom of the Conciergerie, waiting for their doom, 
there was one which was neither scornful nor angry. 
Louis de Valognes came towards him and embraced 
him, saying : " My dear father, I am so glad to see 
you.*' 

D'Isigny was by this time — with one of those 
rapid Celt-Norman transitions of feeling which we 
calmer English notice in the Irish — in a state of 
white fury; but he was perfectly calm. In the 

VOL. III. H 
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presence of the row after row of doomed faces, he 
kissed his son-in-law (the old Duchesse de Mare- 
chausse said that he bit him), and looked round 
defiantly, saying : '' I am glad that there is one at 
least who has not the impudence to despise me." 

'* My dear father," said Louis, " these good souls 
ore irritated, do not mind them." And then, wish- 

ing to avoid painful subjects, said : '' My deai* 
father, how did you gain the enMe, now so difficult 
with men so weU known for correct opinions as 
yourself?" 

" I got the entrie, sir," said D'Isigny, " from 
M. Bobespierre. His influence was sufficiently 
great to get me in, sir ; but apparently not suffi- 
ciently great to save me from gross insult after I 
had got in. M. Bobespierre seems to me to be 
a thorough gentleman in all essentials. For his 
origin he is not to blame. I like M. Bobespierre, 
and iutend to cultivate his acquaintance. He 
seems to me well read and intelligent, more intelli- 
gent than many who would vilipend him. To you, 
Louis, my son-in-law, I have only to put this ques- 
tion — Why did you summon me here to be in- 
sulted?" 
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Louis was not discursive. He saw that D'Isigny 
was angry, and utterly unreasonably. He said 
rapidly : 

" I have a letter from Martin. He says that 
your wife and mine are getting up a Boyalist plot 
at Montauban, which will ruin us all. You have 
no influence over yom' wife, I know. I have over 
mine ; but then I am prisoner, and you are still 
free. Stop the plot by your influence over your 
daughter, my wife. Stop it in some way. Your 
influence over Adele is still as great as my own ; 
she is more afraid of you than she is of me. I 
know that you are afraid of approaching your verj- 
terrible wife ; but you can surely do this. For the 
sake of your own head do it. If I was not a 
prisoner I could do it to-morrow. Now go; the 
people here are infuriated towards you." 

D'Isigny carried his clean cut, scornful face out 
through the faces which were to fall in sawdust, 
without another word. He acted according to 
his lights; but they were dim. Instead of going 
to Montauban, and facing his wife and daughter^ he 
having, as he conceived, thought through the matter, 
sent a letter to England ; and this was the letter : — 

H 2 
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"My dear Mathilde, 

" Your sister is, as usual, making a fool of 
herself. She has, with the encouragement of your 
mother, declared for the Ultra-Eoyalists. 

" I told you once that I should call on you to 
sacrifice yourself. You promised that you would 
do so. The time has come. 

" Come instantly, by way of Poole to St. Malo, 
from thence to Montauban. For me I am too 
busied by politics to attend to your sister's frivoli- 
ties. Go and se^ after her. 

" You may be respectful or not to your mother. 
It is too bad of her to have led such an utter idiot 
as your sister into such a complication. 

" Bemember your promise to me. You said 
once, if you remember, that I could depend on you. 
How is your lover? Come instantly, and bring 
him if you choose. 

'' DISIGNY." 

The thin-faced, handsome man who wrote this 
letter, read it through once or twice before he sent 
it. He had got it into his handsoriie, foolish head 
that he was wanted in Paris, and that Mathilde 
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could manage her sister. So, looking at it once or 
twice, he sent it. 

The warning which Marat had given him so 
often was thought over by him. But Marat was 
only a lunatic and a vagabond. Still he might 
have listened. D'Isigny never listened. Had he 
listened he would have appreciated the awful 
danger in which he was leading Mathilde. 



CHAPTER VIII. 



THE JOURNEY. 



"In the ordinaiy state of affairs^ such a course 
as you propose would be utterly inadmissible/' said 
old Lady Somers to her son Lionel. " Still, under 
the circumstances, I really cannot advise one way 
or another/' which meant that she held a rather 
strong opinion on the subject. 

" Do tell us what we ought to do," said Sir 
Lionel. *' Her name is as precious to me as it is 
to you." 

"Well," said Lady Somers, "having thought it 
all over, and understanding that Mrs. Bone and the 
groom William are going also, and considering the 
way in which all the old rules for our guidance are 
being swept away, I really think you had better go. 
It is out of course ; but I believe that if your father 
was alive he would agree." 
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The Rector spoke out more roundly. 

" My dear Lionel," he said, " for heaven's sake, 
don't let your mother, by any of her old world 
crotchets, dissuade you from doing the duty which 
is most natural and proper to you, of all men. 
Hang etiquette, Lionel ! I know there is a ridicu- 
lous notion that a man may not travel with his 
fiancee ; but if you are not to be allowed to defend 
her through the very serious dangers of her journey, 
who is to be allowed ? She has quite determined 
to go, then ? " 

She had. As in the case of the storm, during 
which I first introduced her to you, she had begun 
by protesting to Mrs. Bone, that she wouldn't go, 
and couldn't go, and that her father was mad. 
But she had ended, as she always did, by gently 
scolding herself into perfect acquiescence. Sir 
Lionel, riding over furiously, after she had sent 
her father's letter to him, hoped to find her in 
flat rebellion. But by that time she had gone 
through all the mental (doubtless, illogical) 
phases which were necessary to her in forming 
a resolution, and he foimd her as immoveable as 
a rock. 
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'*You are risking your own life and my happi- 
ness," was one of his best arguments. 

" But I promised him," was her reply. 

" Your father is utterly inexcusable ! " was one 
of his wild exclamations. 

** It is possible," she said. " But I promised 
him in this room before I promised you ; and I will 
not go from my word." 

** I may come with you, then ? " 

" You would never leave me now ? " was all she 
said, with the most perfectly innocent wonder. 
*' Come with me ? Why, how could I go without 
you, after the words you have said to me so often ? 
I should die without you now, I think. I have only 
you, Lionel." 

''Let us go, then," said Sir Lionel; ''and we 
will face the world, the flesh, and the devil: 
Madame D*Isigny, Leroy, and Marat ; all to- 
gether." 

" Be gentle to my Marat, mind you. I tell you, 
as a secret, Lionel, that Marat will do us no harm. 
I cannot tell you why ; but I know it." 

" Do not mention the dog's name, Mathilde." 

"I will not again. But, if everything goes 
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wrong, find the dog, at all risks. He will bar)^ 
for me." 

"If you have determined to go, then, we had 
better go before" — ^he was going to say before a 
certain place gets hotter, but, as a gentleman, he 
only said, — " before affairs get more hopelessly 
confused.'* 

Well, and so she started in the early days of 
July, Sir Lionel, of course, could not possibly 
have anything to do with the business officially, but 
drove his curricle down to Poole, and made prepa- 
rations for her on board the little brig which was to 
carry them to St. Malo. Mathilde was carried 
away somewhat triumphantly in Lady Somers' 
coach, with four horses, and postilions in crimson 
jackets, with four grooms outriding, two before and 
two behind. Mrs. Bone, got up in the last style of 
fashion, was sitting beside Mathilde. Mrs. Bone 
had a shortish dress on and silk stockings; she 
had also an idiotic bonnet and a blue veil. William 
the Silent sat on the box, entirely enjoying the 
expedition, dressed very much as grooms are 
dressed now, a dress which has not developed like 
others. Mrs, Bone insisted on keeping her head 
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out of the carriage window. When she was remon- 
strated with by Mathilde for doing this, she said 
she did it to let her veil blow. Perhaps one of 
those kind critics who tell us that we were " evi- 
dently thinking '' about something of which we were 
not thinking in the least, and very probably never 
thought about, will explain Mrs. Bone's reason for 
putting her head out of the carriage window. 

If you will use your memory, and think of the 
person who in any of your doubtlessly numerous 
voyages was more sea-sick than any one else, you 
will find yourself able to conceive the state of 
Mathilde during their voyage; if you will go fur- 
ther and use your imagination, if you will try to 
fancy a person about nine times more sea-sick than 
any one you ever saw, you will arrive at Mrs. 
Bone. Before they had passed Swanage, Mrs. 
Bone was in a state of fatuous imbecility. Mathilde 
was idiotic with sea-sickness, but Mrs. Bone beat 
her hollow. She had superadded to her imbecility 
a kind of penitential delirium, during which she 
told Mathilde the whole old story of Adele's corres- 
pondence with Louis de Valognes, and also told her 
three or four early love passages of her own, con- 
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fiding to her the reason why she had not married 
several eligible young men. Mathilde, finding her 
necessity greater than her own, attended to Jier, 
and advised her to be ill like another, as she her- 
self had been. Mrs. Bone said that she would 
gladly be ill if she could, even only to oblige Made- 
moiselle. Mathilde, however, at intervals of sick- 
ness attended to her, and they were all put ashore, 
utterly stupid, at the Dinan gate of St. Malo. 

They were too stupid with their voyage to notice 
anyliiing, or they might have noticed that they were 
received by National Guards. William the Silent 
was the first person to land. " Name, then,'* were 
the first words he heard firom a sergeant of the 
National Guard, who stood before him bare-headed, 
holding papers in his hands, with a face and head 
which was wonderfully like Matthew Prior's and 
Napoleon Buonaparte's. " Your name, then ? " he 
said to our stupid groom, in English. 

" WiUiam Dickson." 

" Your position ? " 

William could not understand what he meant, 
and looked back to see if Sir Lionel was 
coming. 
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" You need not look for assistance to your 
confederates," said Prior Buonaparte. " I only 
ask what is your position." 

An old man with a grey unshaven beard spoke 
out. 

'' He is only the jockey of Mathilde, the daughter 
of D'Isigny the Breton." 

" He may pass." 

Next came Mathilde and Mrs. Bone, with the 
passport. It was scarcely vise, they were let* to 
pass on through the narrow wicket into the narrow 
gloomy street, and the wicket was shut-to behind 
her. 

" Where is Sir Lionel ? " she cried suddenly. 

*' He is arrested," said one of the guards ; '* and 
is in the guard-house. You must come and see 
after your baggage to-morrow." 

" Why is he arrested ? " 

"Who can tell?" said the man, shrugging his 
shoulders as if to dismiss the subject, as so far 
beyond hope of solution as to be uninteresting; and 
Mathilde stood alone among the idlers in the street, 
scared, and yet with the responsibility of the two 
others upon her. The old apple-women, who had 
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come inside the gate because the barrier was closed, 
began to jeer at her. 

" Send for thy mother, thou lame daughtet of 
D'Isigny," said one. 

"Thou and thy jockey, indeed ! " said another. 

" Get mademoiselle a cabriolet, that she may 
drive to her father's chateau," cried another, amidst 
laughter. 

" Or to her aunt*s convent at Dinort," said 
another. 

" Or to La Garaye," yelled the oldest of them 
all. 

Mathilde had stood steadily looking at them all 
this time, utterly speechless; but regarding them 
with a scorn which grew and grew till it burnt like 
a clear fire. All this time her bust seemed to 
expand, and her imperial crest to grow higher, and 
her magical beauty to grow more splendid in her 
wordless contempt. They could feel it, these 
women, for were they not French? — ^it scorched 
them Uke flame; their jeers became inarticulate 
mouthings. 

" She has her father's accursed beauty," cried 
one ; and this so exasperated the oldest crone of 
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the lot that, hooking her withered old fingers, she 
made towards Mathilde, and in her fury, fell head- 
long. 

As the others were raising her, Mathilde turned 
slowly and majestically through a somewhat admir- 
ing crowd, who made way for her. 

" Those Dlsignys carry their heads well," said 
one. 

" They must come oflf," said another. ** They 
must die." 

" They know how," said another. *' They can 
die like D^silles." 



CHAPTEE IX. 



THE LAST OF ST. MALO. 



Mathilde had not much trouble. She was at 
old St. Malo, and knew every house in the town ; 
and indeed there were many poor shipwrights' and 
fishermen's wives, both in that quarter next the 
Sille, and in St. Servan, who knew her also through 
her good works. The tenants of her father's 
houses were a little shy towards her, for there 
were arrears of rent ; and unless history lies, there 
was a general disinclination through France for 
those few years to the paying of rent. The first 
on whom she called began to talk about repairs; 
and had no room for her, most unfortunately, at 
that particular time. The second could have taken 
her in, but had no room for her servants; but 
learning that Mademoiselle's main object was 
merely to hire a carriage, grew over-pressingly 
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polite, and reminded her of her father's tenant 
and friend, Laroche, the post-master, who would 
doubtless serve her.. This gentleman was so ex- 
ceedingly delighted at her having said nothing 
about the rent, that he insisted on accompanying 
her down the street in a scuU-cap, dressing-gown, 
and slippers, to show her a house which she knew 
perfectly well — quite as well as he did. **Hola, 
hi I M. Laroche,'* he cried, when he was opposite 
to it, here is an old Mend, indeed ! " And when 
Laroche came out, he kissed his hand to Made- 
moiselle, and skipped gracefully back again. 

Laroche came out, and looked at them, — a square- 
looking old man, whom Ad^le and she had always 
disliked, because he was very abrupt and cross 
with them. Mathilde said, — 

" How do you do, M. Laroche ? '* 

He replied, " Now what the devil hringsyou here ? " 

'^ I am only come for a carriage, M. Laroche. I 
suppose you will let me have one ? *' 

'' I suppose I had better. You want an airing ; 
a drive along the Dol road. Yes, I will give you a 
carriage." 

"I want to go " 
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" S ! You are going to Dol, do you hear ? 

You are on your first stage to Paris to your father?" 

" Certainly, M. Laroche," said Mathilde with tact. 

" When do you wish to start ? " 

" I would gladly start to-night, but I had better 
start now. We are very tired, and have eaten 
nothing, and would gladly rest till night. But the 
Malouins have grown wicked. They have not only 
arrested my English friend, but they have insulted 
me. I had nothing to give them but scorn, and I 
gave them that until it maddened them." 

'* Gome in to Madame Laroche : rest, and make 
yourselves at home," promptly repUed Laroche. 

Mathilde walked in, head in air, and paid her 
compliments to Madame Laroche, whom she had 
known all her life. Madame Laroche never rose 
to receive her, but took great pains in threading her 
needle, saying to a beetle-browed young woman who 
was in the room, — 

" These people must eat : they cannot starve. 
If I imdergo suspicion they cannot starve. What 
is there in the house for dinner ?" 

" There is ham and salad, as Madame well 
knows." 

VOL. III. I 
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" Can the daughter of the ci-devant D'Isigny, the 
Breton^ eat that ? " asked Madame Laroche. 

Mathilde^ seeing Madame's intention, said, 
eagerly,— 

'' No, madame ; if madame will allow me to say 

so. We have been very sea-sick, and are faint 

from want. Madame, if we could only have a little 

cold chicken, we would depart at once, and trouble 

• no one." 

Madame took out of her pocket, after long fumb- 
ling, an ^cu, and said to the beetle-browed young 
woman, — 

^' Go and buy her one, if there be one in this 
grass-eating town. We owe her father money, and 
she shall not starve." 

The young woman departed, with a curiously 
disagreeable look, and as soon as she was gone 
Madame Laroche, who had been looking steadil}' 
at William, pointed her finger at him, pointed to 
the door, and then put her hand against her ear, 
as if listening. William did not understand her, 
and stared stupidly. 

But Mrs. Bone did. She quietly opened the 
door with her right hand and listened, then she 
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turned and nodded to Madame Laroche. This 

piece of really fine dexterity on the part of Mrs. 

Bone confirmed William in his foregone conclusion 

H^ that she was the cleverest of the lot. To his 

dying day he used to tell that story, as proving 
how much cleverer women are than men. 

The instant after Mrs. Bone had raised her 
head, Madame Laroche was on Mathilde's neck. 

"My well-beloved," she said, "what madness is 
this ? "Why have you come here ? And why, of 
all houses, did you come to this ? Do you know 
that we are suspected ? Do you know that 
Laroche is a violent Boyalist, and that you could 
not possibly have come to a worse house ? " 

" I know nothing of these things," said Mathilde, 
simply. " I only know that I always believed 
M. Laroche to be a very good man; but he was 
always difficile with us, and so I disliked to come 
^ . here. M. Benger brought us." 

I will not reproduce the strong language which 
Madai^- Laroche used with regard to M. Benger. 

" He used to receive your father's rents, and 

claims lien on them now. He would ruin us, as 

he: will. We shall be interrogated to-morrow 

I 2 
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morning for your being here. We talk repub- 
licanism to save ourselves, but they know us, and 
we are ruined/* 

" I will write to my father on this,** said 
Mathilde. 

" That is no use. Our time is short, my well- 
beloved; she will be back with the chicken in a 
moment. See here : where are you going with 
' your carriage ? Speak low : she may be near.** 

" To Montauban.*' 

'' Do not go there. It is surrounded by a cordon 
of patriots. Go to Paris to your father. Go and 
live in the ruins of your father*s chateau. Go and 
live among the wolves at La Garaye. Go any- 
where but there" 

''But, dear madame, you so kind. I promised 
my father. I must go ; and therefore I go. Can 
you tell me why they have arrested Sir Lionel 
Somers, my friend ? '* 

" Hush ! Here she comes," said Madame 
Laroche. And the beetle-browed young lady came 
in with the chicken, accompanied by M. Laroche. 

It was not a very pleasant dinner. They all sat 
down together, and William sat next the young 
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woman, to whom he showed, in his insular way, 
an extreme repugnance; for which he accounted, 
when Mrs. Bone taxed him with it afterwards, by 
saying " that he see at once that she warn't no 
good." What was wanted at this banquet more 
than anjiiing else, probably, was reticence of 
speech, in consequence of the presence of the 
young woman ; which material Mathilde of course 
supplied, by a petulant objurgation of the autho-* 
rities who had arrested Sir Lionel Somers, of the 
miserable deterioration of the once good St. Malou- 
ins, by a burst of extreme anger at hearing of the 
captivity of the King, and by many other extreme 
indiscretions, which drove her host and hostess 
nearly mad with fear. She entirely, in her strange 
way, counterbalanced these indiscretions by saying 
that she should write to her friend, M. Marat, 
to-morrow, for he could know nothing of such things. 

" You know M. Marat, then, Mademoiselle ? " 
said Laroche, almost eagerly. 

" Oh, yes," said Mathilde. " He and I are 
very old friends. He is very fond of me, and I 
of him, though I have often been scolded for 
liking him." 
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'^ He is a good patriot, Mademoiselle/' said 
Laroche. 

"Yes. He, like myself, loves the people. He 
is a good patriot, though strange in his ways. I 
also am strange in my ways. I think that all 
those who love the people are.'* 

"Mademoiselle actually knows the patriot Marat, 
then ? " growled the beetle-browed young woman. 

" Bless you, who better ? Why, I nursed him 
when he was ill in England, and had not one 
friend, and no money but what my father gave 
him." 

" That is indeed true," said Laroche. And the 
young woman rose and left the room. 

" You are safe enough now," said Laroche » 
" They will see you through, these precious patriots, 
now that they know you are Mend of Judas Isca- 
riot. Are you going to Montauban ? " 

" Yes ; I am going to see to my sister." 

" Get her away from there, and bring her here 
to one of your father's houses. She is in great 
danger. Among the Malouins, and with your 
friendship for Marat, you may save her. Mind 
what I say; I dare say no more. Now, wait 
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quietly for your carriage, and commit no more 
indiscretions." 

Late in the evening the carriage was waiting on 
the quay, and her lighter luggage had been passed 
and fetched ; so she went out. There was a very 
curious crowd assembled round it, prominent 
among which was the very advanced patriot with 
whom we made acquaintance two years or more 
ago. He was dirtier than before, but much the 
same. The respectable man whom we called the 
Girondist was there also, but was not in any great 
request. 

** Here she comes," said the advanced patriot. 
** This is the daughter of D'Isigny the Breton, 
now at last a patriot, the friend of the amiable 
Marat. See her, and respect her. She is the 
nurse of Marat, and the friend of the people^ 
Know her again." 

If her mother could only have heard them ! 

She was as safe among them as if she had been 
in the Tower of London ; for by all I can gather, 
the power of that wonderful Marat had travelled 
even as far westward as this. Another thing made 
her safe. D'Isigny was a Breton, and they 
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attended to what he did in Paris. Malouin 
patriots had brought or sent word that D'Isigny 
had been seen in communication with Marat on 
distinctly two occasions^ and in most friendly talk 
with Bobespierre on certainly one ; they also knew 
that he had been grossly insulted in the Concier- 
gerie by the aristocrats. D'Isigny was turning to 
the people, said the men patriots ; the women 
would not believe a word of it. Had it not been 
for these facts, I fear that Mathilde would never 
have been allowed to go on to Montauban. 

When Mrs. Bone had got hoisted in, and Wil- 
liam was on the box, M. Laroche said to the 
postilion, — 

"Dol." 

'*Not at all,'* said Mathilde, very loudly; ''I 
do not want to go to that dirty old place at all. 
You and your Dols again. I Vant to go to Mont- 
auban, the seat of my brother-in-law, the Marquis 
de Yalognes. He must go first to Dinan, where 
he must change horses, and then by Yasansdire and 
Yaurien southward to Montauban, the only decent 
house left in the country, as it seems to me. It 
is one thing for these patriots to have burnt my 
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&ther's chateau, though they might have spared 
that, I think, but it is quite another for them to 
have burnt La Garaye; that has ruined their cause 
for ever. I am to be driven to Montauban." 

Bather too emphatic a young lady to be trusted 
to her own guidance in France in 1792. But she 
was quite safe. The advanced patriots rather liked 
temper and emphasis: and Marat's name would 
have carried her through anything. 

Said one, " She is aristocrat at heart still." 

Said another, " She never was aristocrat. I know 
that her father, before he came to the people, set 
her penances for talking the merest pure patriotism." 

Said the first, " There are to be arrests made 
at Montauban soon : that pear is ripe." 

Said the second, "It is true; but it is in the 
circle of Bennes. It is no business of ours." 

Said another, " But she is good patriot, though 
extremely indiscreet. Would it not be as well to 
send to the Bennes committee, and tell them that 
this woman is good patriot ? " 

Another said, " The Bennes men are but half- 
hearted dogs ; they are not with the people or with 
the Bevolution." 
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'' But the woman will be arrested/' said the first 
speaker. ' 

" Let her be arrested," said our original advanced 
patriot, who had cursed Andre Desilles. " She is 
safer in arrest, for she is very indiscreet. She is 
a good woman, but she is better in prison than out 
of it. If she is arrested by the Rennes or central 
committee, we can act then. Leave it alone." 

And so they did not send any one even to answer 
for Mathilde's identity. 



CHAPTER X. 



MA SCEUR. 



Mrs. Bone went to sleep habitually in positions 
which would have appeared, to any one not so used 
to her as Mathilde, to be impossible. On this 
night's journey she surpassed herself. She seemed 
to slumber most peacefully when going at full speed 
over a paved road, while all Mathilde's teeth were 
chattering in her head, and she was holding on by 
the seat; on the other hand, when the carriage 
entered the turf avenue of Montauban, near the 
middle of the night, and began to roll nearly in 
dead silence over the grass, Mrs. Bone woke up 
and got very lively, waking up Mathilde, who was 
now dozing off. At the same time William leant 
back into the carriage and said : 

" We are near the castle, mademoiselle ; if you 
stand up you can see it." 
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So she stood up and looked at it. Styx and 
Cocytus! what an awful place! She shuddered, 
and laid her hand on the young man's shoulder. 

They had come up the eastern avenue, and the 
moon was westering and sinking behind the fan- 
tastic pinnacles ; the whole building which rose 
above their path and barred it, was as black as 
a hearse; and crowning the catafalque, rushed 
up the great dominant slate-roofed tower, be- 
tween them and such dim light as there was in 
heaven. Mathilde shuddered and sat down once 
more. 

They were not expected, and the household was 
in bed. William's ring at the bell broke the mid- 
night silence, and set a wolf, which was prowling 
among the gaudy flower-beds in the darkness, 
howling. He was answered by others in the forest, 
until night was hideous. Mrs. Bone clutched hold 
of Mathilde, saying : 

" The dogs are howling, my dear, and there is 
death in the house." 

Mathilde said, quietly : " It is only the wolves," 
which by no means reassured Mrs. Bone. 

At last there appeared lights, travelling from 
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window to window, as if through long corridors ; 
and, after a long parley, the door was opened by a 
hastily-dressed footman, and they were received by 
the old major-domo and another. 

" Tell Madame la Marquise that her sister is 
come," said Mathilde ; " and take us to a room 
with a fire. Is Father Martin here ? If he is, 
awake him ; and tell him I am here." 

The old major-domo despatched one yoimg man 
to arouse the necessary servants, and another to 
put in motion the extremely elaborate machinery 
necessary for awakening the Marquise. Mean- 
while, he himself attended on our somewhat dazed 
and scared party, and showed them into a drawing- 
room, which opened into another drawing-room, 
and then into a picture-gallery, and then into a 
banquetting-hall, and then into Lord knows what ; 
but which had an ort of fire stiU burning in one of 
its grates. 

The major-domo excused himself while he made 
up the fire and lighted wax-candles. 

''Mademoiselle had not been expected. He 
hoped that Mademoiselle would not complain to 
La Marquise, or still worse to her mother, for her 
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reception. The necessary women would be with 
her immediately ; the necessary young men would 
be aroused. He hoped, nay, he felt sure, that 
Mademoiselle would send in her complaint through 
Father Martin." 

" I have no complaint," she said, in French, 
somewhat wearily. " Bone," she added in English, 
*' I should go mad in this house." 

Mrs. Bone submitted that she had hardly been in 
it long enough to know her own mind, and that she 
thought it beautiful. 

" I daresay you do," said Mathilde ; " but then 
I don't. Satin-seated chairs, wolves in the flower- 
garden, and the peasantry starving, don't happen 
to suit me. Well, we are all as God made us. I 
like fine things as well as another, Bone. Let you 
and I look at these, for they say that there are 
none such in the world. Ad^le will be cross at my 
coming, and will not come down to-night. Take 
that candle, and let us look at these fine things 
until they give us supper, or show us our beds. 
William, you stay exactly where you are, and don't 
move your feet ; you should not have come on these 
Turkey carpets at all with your boots." 
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William said that he thought so himseK; and 
asked whether he had not better go into the pas- 
sage, as he called the marble corridor. 

" Well," said Mathilde, "you will hurt the carpet 
by walking over it, but as you can't stand where 
you are for ever, and must go out some time or 
another, you had better go out at once." So 
William went. 

Mathilde and Mrs. Bone rambling through a 
wilderness of luxury greater than Blenheim or 
Chatsworth, must have been something worth 
seeing. Mrs. Bone highly approved of it, and said 
it was " Noble," as indeed it was, in a way, but 
had remarks to make about the state of the fire- 
grates, and of the droppings of wax-candles on 
priceless carpets; during which she alluded to 
certain imaginary idle sluts and husseys. Mathilde, 
whose whole heart was waiting, for her sister, was 
querulous and anxious. 

" I have no patience with this wicked old uncle 
of Louis', Bone. He has out-Heroded Herod in 
his extravagance. Just look at the suite of this 
ante-room, will you ? Just look at this sofa, will 
you?" 
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Mrs. Bone did^ but did not seem to be any the 
wiser, 

'' It is all tent-stitch Gobelin^ and he has worked 
it up into furniture. I never heard of such a 
thing in my life ; and you complain of your 
Revolution ! " 

Mrs. Bone had not done so, but she thought 
that the suite of rooms was very beautiful. And 
so she went on holding a candle before Mathilde 
from one room to another, in one of the most 
splendid houses in France or in Europe. 

'' Beautiful ; yes/' said Mathilde. '' The devil is 
handsome. It does not suit me. It is all dark 
and cold to me." 

Dark and cold no longer : for stupid old Bone, 
rambling with Mathilde among a wilderness of 
sofas, satin and other, had said, " here is some- 
body ;" and she had held her light towards that 
somebody. And who was that somebody ? A little 
creature more beautiful than . mom, just roused 
from her innocent bed, with her bright hair all 
abroad, dressed in loose, flowing white. And this 
little creature suddenly cast herself into the arms 
of Mathilde, and laid the glory of her hair across 
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Mathilde's broad bosom ; and Adele said only — 
" Ma soeur ! ma soiur ! " 

And Mathilde said — " Ma bien aimee ! ma bien 
aimee ! how did I ever do without you ?" 



VOL. III. K 



CHAPTER XI. 

THE LAST NIGHT. 

" I THOUGHT you loved me no longer," said 
Mathilde, turning up the beautiful face towards 
hers, and gazing down upon it. 

" You speak false ! " replied Adele, looking up. 
" You know very well that you never thought any- 
thing of the sort, you dear old foolish ; and that 
very foolish old Bone, who traitorously used to 
carry my love-letters to Louis. For you two to 
come here in the dead of night, like revolutionists ! 
We believed that it was an arrest. My dearly 
beloved, come to the light and the warmth, and let 
me love you." 

The two sisters wandered back through the long 
rooms towards the one where the fire was burning 
and the supper was preparing, with their heads 
close together. What did they say ? Very little. 
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or nothing. They were content without speech, 
those two. And when they came into the lighted 
room, lo ! there was Father Martin, witl;i his back 
against the mantel-piece, looking at them. Mathilde 
had the pretty head upon her bosom, and had her 
left hand twined among the curls which crowned it ; 
but she had a right hand ready to stretch out to 
Father Martin, and he took the long white fingers 
in his himd, and put them to his lips. 

" I am in my old home now^ Father," said Adele, 
quietly. '* I am safe here— I want no mother now. 
She was always my real mother." 

" I am content to di^ if you will only speak to 
.me like that," said Mathilde. "Father Martin, 
how do you do ? " 

" A great deal better than I deserve, my dear. I 
have been staying here in idleness and luxmy, 
waiting for your arrival, when I ought to have been 
at Nantes. My father is dead, and I. heard of his 
death before his illness, or I should have been away 
before ; but he being dead, I, not haviag been able 
to see him alive, have left details to my sister. I 
have delayed on here because mine was the only 
sound head in this house. I go to-morrow, because, 

E 2 
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in consequence of your arrival, I can leave another 
sound head here to manage matters." 

"Don't be an old disagreeable/' said Adele, 
looking up from Mathilde's bosom. 

" I am speaking to your sister, not to you," said 
Father Martin. "There are no servants present 
at this moment, and our good Bone does not under- 
stand French ; my time to-morrow morning will be 
short, and so I will speak now. Your mother has 
made this the most suspicious house in the country, 
the centre of a reactionary plot, the details of which 
are in possession of every revolutionist for miles 
around. The revolutionists are merely waiting 
until the pear is ripe, and then they will pluck it. 
The plot has been betrayed four times over ; any 
one but a foolish person would have known it. 
Your mother has risked aU our lives, if she has 
not lost them. I might have stayed here a little 
longer, but I go to my sister, and to arrest. 
I go to-morrow, and leave all this folly in your 
hands to manage. If you can manage your 
mother, it is more than I can. What is the 
matter now?" 

Ad^le had taken her head from Mathilde's bosom; 
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Mathilde had straightened herself, and was looking 
over Father Martin's shoulder, with terror in her 
eyes. Mrs. Bone had plunged herself into the 
lowest depth of inane and imbecile terror; for 
Madame D'Isigny had slid in and had placed 
herself behind Father Martin ; and all gaunt and 
grey, listening to every word he said, awful, mag- 
nificent, and terrible. 

Martin, following the direction of the eyes, turned 
round and saw her. He burst out laughing. 

"Madame," he said, "you play this trick too 
often. You do it well, this coup de theatre, but 
you do it too often. Can you understand me when 
I say that you do it too often ? Can you under- 
stand me when I say that you make yourself ridi- 
culous?" 

Madame could understand being ridiculous to 
him; but her object just now was her daughter 
Mathilde. She stood like a tall, grey pillar, staring 
straight at her, and took no more notice of Martin's 
words than if a dog had barked. 

He went on explaining the utter hopelessness of 
the plot of Montauban, and she waited in firm 
contemptuous silence until he had done. She would 
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not speak; and she beat him by that manoeuvre^ as 
he well knew. 

" God help them all/* he said, as he went away. 
** I can do nothing more." And so he went to his 
bed. 

Madame, after he was gone, sat down and spoke. 
** A good man,** she said, " a pure, true-hearted, 
noble man, who gives example to us all ; but too 
cautious. He cannot see that we must risk all, or 
perish. A good man ! My dear Mathilde, come 
• here and kiss your old, cruel, fierce mother, who 
loves you well, and who is risking her life for king 
and for church.'* 

Mathilde approached her mother deliberately, 
and when she stooped over her did a somewhat odd 
thing — ^but she was odd. She took her mother's 
face in her two hands and looked into it. Then 
she stooped and kissed her, and said : '^ You are 
not cruel, you have a good face, mother. I will 
help you in this matter, for I am sworn to my 
father about it ; but we must both try to save 
Adele.'* 

Madame D*Isigny immediately rose. *' You have 
looked at me,** she said, " let me look at you." 
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Mathilde at onoe fouud her mother's powerful hands 
laid on her two shoulders, and her mother's strange 
square face, now perfectly quiet, peering, down into 
hers. She looked steadily into that dreaded face, 
to see if the inspection was satisfactory; but the 
face shewed no sign. She only said, '^ There is 
power there, my child. I wish we had known one 
another sooner. It was your father's fault. We 
will make acquaintance now." 

Alas, no, Madame. 

A white-capped nurse came in, and said that 
M. le Vicomte was awake; and Adele said, ** Now, 
my sweetest Mathilde, you shall see baby." 

Mathilde, full of eagerness, curiosity, and tender- 
ness, went and saw the melancholy baby, and 
believed in him : a thing she had scarcely done 
before, for some things are so passing experience to 
some minds, that they are scarcely really believed 
in until seen. She had* got, through the force of 
her intellect, to understand and believe that Adele 
was a marchioness with ^930,000 a year, velvet-piled 
carpets, tent-stitch Gobelins tapestry worked up 
into furniture, and the De Valognes emeralds ; but 
that Addle had actually had a live baby had been 
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hitherto unrealised. There he was, though, with 
his quaint, little, peaked face on his pillow. And 
so Mathilde and Adele went to bed together for 
the last time, with the melancholy baby between 
them. 

" My sister," said Mathilde, once in the night, 
** I wish to sleep that I may rise to see Father 
Martin before he starts for Nantes. But I can- 
not." 

" Let uS wake and talk, then," said Ad^le. " It 
is only the wolves in the forest : you will soon be 
used to them here. Mathilde, I will try to make 
you happy here ; I think that I am wiser and better 
than I was. Have you quite forgiven me all my old 
petulance ? " 

" I never had any to forgive, crown and object of 
my life. Why ask such a question to-night? Hark 
at the wolves again ! " 



CHAPTEE XII. 



A LA LOIRE. 



" Let us get up and walk with him a Kttle way," 
said Mathilde to Adele. '* I should like t6 see the 
last of him." 

** The last of him ! " said Adele ; " he returns as 
soon as he has administered his father's affairs. He 
is only going to Nantes to help his sister. But we 
will see him off." 

So in the early clear morning, they rose to get 
him his coffee, and see him on his way. He chanted 
primes for the Breton household in the chapel, 
and then over his coffee with them he discoursed 
pleasantly of many things. 

" My sweet Adele, be as cautious as you can, and 
listen to your old Mathilde. No one loves you better 
than she; and has she not come to see you, and 
thereby got Sir Lionel arrested? Listen to her." 
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"I care for no one any longer now that she is 
here/' replied Ad^le, nodding her head very 
rapidly, " And when Lionel comes we shall be 
stronger still. They will not detain him long." 

" Oh, no," said Mathilde ; " it is only some 
informality in his papers, and you will soon be back, 
you know." 

' " Well, my children, I cannot say. I go from 
this dangerously-marked house, to a still more 
dangeroutf town. It is totally impossible for any 
man to say one word about his movements in these 
times. The committee of Nantes are notoriously 
enraged, and there is very little doubt that I shall 
be arrested." 

They both began to weep. 

'' But my hands are so clean. They can scarcely 
put the banishment in force together against me, 
one would think. I wish your mother had been 
more cautious. Keep cheerfrd hearts, my daughters, 
watching and praying. Arise and let us walk ; I 
have far to go, and will walk to avoid suspicion." 

They partly dried their tears and went with him. 
Strange figures to our eyes now, with scanty gowns 
scarcely big enough in the skirt to let their feet 
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move freely, large hat-bonnets and scarves : figures 
which would be laughed at now by the mob ; and 
yet inside those clothes were two women much the 
same as we have all of us known in our own experi- 
ence, but tuned, by the necessities of the times, as 
it were, to concert pitch. 

They went fluttering in these, to us, quaint 
garments down the long south ride, one on each 
side of Father Martin ; the rabbits, the hares, and 
the pheasants ran across their path, and Father 
Martin jocularly reminded Adele of his first back- 
slidings with regard to the. game so many months 
ago now, and of her perfectly unfounded suspicions 
of him. But his jocularity fell dead, for Adele only 
took his arm, and looked up in his face with an 
expression slightly more miserable than that of her 
own baby ; and she could look so intensely miser- 
able, poor little thing, that no man except her 
father ever made her look so twice. They went 
along under the springy, thymy turf, between the 
walls of forest and copse, more silently after this ; 
and at last arrived at the little hill from which 
Father Martin had looked on the Loire with the 
old forester, and they sat down among the breezy 
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trees and talked awhile, until he arose and said that 
it was time to start southward. 

Before them lay the deeply-wooded country, 
beyond it the dimly-seen sand-banks of the Loire, 
and beyond the Loire, creeping steadily up against 
the fitful summer wind from the north, great Alp- 
like thunder-clouds. 

Mathilde broke into one of those, for her rare, 
fits of emotion, which though much less loud than 
those of Adele, were so much more powerful — ^nay, 
even terrible. Her great chest shook with emotion, 
and her face was tortured, yet she was tearless. 
Poor Adele broke into wild wailing, foolishly asking 
them both to forgive her, all, everything, she knew 
not what. There was a fluttering in the nerves of 
Father Martin's face for one instant, and then it 
was gone. His religion had trained him well. He 
lightly laid his hand on each of their shoulders, and 
said: 

"What mean ye to weep and break my 
heart ? for I am ready not to be bound only, but 
to die at Jerusalem for the name of the Lord 
Jesus." 

And they had only to say, seeing that he would 
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not be persuaded, " The will of the Lord be 
done." 

And so he blessed them, and left them aloft 
among the trees on the breezy knoll, and went 
south towards the sand-banks of the Loire, and 
towards the great thunder-pile which was rising ^ 
from beyond it. 

They heard him singing as he went, as he was 
wont to do as he walked, and singing well. Not a 
chant, but a kind of tune like some of those very 
strange single time German waltzes, which are 
so strangely sad and wild, and of which Strauss 
was master. I know what he sang, though they 
did not : — 

<* Urba SyoD, inclyta turris, et edita littore tuto, 
Te peto, te colo, te flagro, colo, canto, saluto : 
Nee mentis peto ; nam mentis meto morte perire : 
Nee reticens tego, quod mentis ego filius ine. " 

And so singing 

"Oh, mea spes, mea, tu Syon Aurea, elarior auro, 
Agmine splendida, stans duce florida perpete lauro, " 

he disappeared into the wood, and was gone. 

Let me borrow some more glorious words, they 
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are so infinitely finer than any which I can give 
you. 

" And they wept sore. Sorrowing most of all for 
the words which he spake, that they should see his 
face no more." 

What words kept ringing in Mathilde's ears as 
she walked beside weeping Ad^Ie up the grass ride ! 
There was the flaming red and purple chateau 
towering above the trees, straight before her* Why 
did she keep thinking of a wild wet day among the 
dim English downs, with a ringing English hymn, 
contending with the dull fury of the English 
weather ? What were the place and time which she 
was trying to recall ? She saw it in a moment : it 
was the little chapel under the down, on the day 
when Lionel came to her. And what were the 
words which were trying to force themselves on her 
memory ? The words came also : they were the 
words which Evans, the dissenter, had preached on 
that very day. 

" I will lay my soul bare before you. I find no 
assurance in the Book that those who have loved 
here will meet in glory ; and what is glory to me 
without the beloved of my heart ? " 
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So she quoted it from memory. And during 
what came to her, this was the hitterest thing she 
had to suffer, the thought that they would not meet 
after. " I would die for them, but shall we meet 
again ? " 



CHAPTER XIII. 



THE THUNDEEBOLT. 



« 

Fathee Martin was a shrewd man, and knew 
that the house was suspected and watched ; but he 
little dreamt how near the pear was ripe. The 
house was a mere mousetrap ; the very first attempt 
at movement in it made the revolutionary tribunal 
act at once. The state of '' preternatural sus- 
picion," as Mr. Carlyle calls it, in which France, 
particularly at the edge of reactionary Brittany, 
was then, was quite enough to make his open 
departure into a casus belli. He would have staid 
on had he known the state of matters outside the 
forest, but he did not ; or at least did not appre- 
ciate it Ailly. He little thought that by his inno- 
cent departure he brought down ruin. . 

The old simile of the little bird flying from the 
edge of the avalanche, and bringing it crashing 
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down^ is somewhat wonii but it must serve yet 
once more. 

The crash might have been delayed, of that there 
is little doubt, but that the bolt was ready to hurl 
is perfectly indubitable, and that their policy was 
perfectly prepared was also indubitable. Their 
plan was not badly conceived. They had no wish 
to break up Montauban, it was far too warm a nest 
of royalism to be broken up yet. But one thing 
had been seen by the Central Committee in Paris. 
Louis de Yalognes was safe in their hands ; but his 
wife was still at Montauban, doubtless communi- 
cating with her husband by secret means, and her 
husband had free communication with other Boyal- 
ists in the prison, who had communication with 
the frontier in spite of all their efforts. Brittany 
was most dangerous, and must be watched. 
Montauban was the very hot-bed of royalism, 
presided over by the notoriously infuriated Madame 
D'Isigny. And so it just happened, if you will 
think it over, that our poor little Adele was looked 
on by them as one of the principal sources of com- 
munication between Brittany and Coblenz. 

They, therefore, wanted her. Montauban, 
VOL. nx. L 
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Madame D'ls^y, Ia Boch^acquelin, Cbarette, 
might wail. They wanted this poor little Marquise 
of ours, whMQ they Bospected of being, quite wrong- 
fully but most naturally, one of the most impor- 
tant ot the carrier-pigeons between Brittany and 
Coblenz, — Uiey wanted her, I say, under lock 
and key. 

The order of the mother society to her daughter 
ran eomewhat like this : — " On the first sign of 
movement at Montaaban, arrest Madame sm dmmt 
de Valognes. She can bring her diild and one 
attendant. Treat her jasUy, for she is perhaps 
innocent. She goes to the Abbaye, and not to her 
husband." 

Ad&le had very little idea of her importance. 

She went to bed with her baby the night after 

Father Martin's departure quite comfortably. 

Hathilde also, deeping in her own room this 

"^"^t, went up to it, but instead of going to bed, 

wed an evil old habit of hers, of sitting up in 

-oom, and gossiping with Mrs. Bone about the 

and the poultry, and the com and the turnips, 

!B the water there at Sheepsden. Bone to- 

t added her mite to the entertainments by 
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speculating as to whether or not they had hung Sir 
Lionel yet, or whether he would be, a^ she put it, 
" remanded." 

" You stupid old Bone," she said, " He is only 
detained about his papers : he will be here to- 
morrow at latest." 

William the Silent, after vilipending his bed as 
being French, got into it, and slept the sleep of the 
just in three minutes. 

The Lady Superior, who had knocked up an 
impromptu dormitory in a disused gallery, de* 
daring that after so many, y^ars she . could not 
sleep without company, w(is sleeping among her 
nims, or rather at one end of them, fo^ sh^ had 
taken the bed next the door, in . the draught, 
as a sheepdog's duty over nine ugly old women. 
There had been a few alarms of wolves from Sister 
Pavida, and Sister Podagra's corns had made 
her more querulous than usual ; but they were all 
asleep in a row now, snorting like pigs ; and the 
Lady Superior was just beginning to time up 
herself. 

Who are these two ? Who is this terrible inex- 

L 2 
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orable-looking woman, with her stem £Etce looking 
at her glass, but not into it : with her long grey 
hair all about her shoulders ? Beautiful and 
awful! That is Madame D'Isigny. Who is this 
beautiful, bright-haired girl who is combing that 
hair ? That is Madame's innocent little maid : 
the girl whom the tipsy young Mameluke saw 
asleep and fled before. Madame liked pretty things 
about her. 

As the hair-dressing went on Madame looked 
into the glass, to see the beautiful face of her little 
maid : and she said, suddenly — 

" I was handsomer once than you ever will be ; 
but he never loved me." 

The French girl said, as a French girl would, 
not having any idea of whom she spoke, 

'^ He had no taste, Madame." 

*' I don't know. It is a pity we never agreed, for 
I think I loved him. I was very beautiful ; but I 
never had the beauty of Mathilde." 

" Mademoiselle's figure " began the girl. 

^* Silence, imbecile* If she had been bent 
double, her beauty would have been as much 
higher than mine, as mine was than yours. Bam- 
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bino. There is a beauty of soul, child ; and you 
have none." 

As this was rather a civil speech, considering 
who spoke it, the girl left well alone and combed. 

Who is this who knocks suddenly at Madame's 
door, and without waiting for *' Entrez,'* comes in 
at all hazards ? It is the handsome yoimg Mame- 
luke, pale and terrified, who says — 

'* Madame, the revolutionists are coming to make 
arrest." 

" What circle ? " said Madame D'Isigny. 

" The central, acting from Nantes," 

" How many do they want ? " 

"Only the Marquise. I have it all from my 
brother. The others are to be left for the 
present." 

" How far are they off ? " 
Ten minuteS; Madame ; I have run hard." 

" Here is a diamond for you, boy ; you can live 
on the sale of it till you are hung. You have done 
well, boy. Girl, tie up my hair. Quick! The 
fools, they do not know one of us from the other. 
I will beat them yet. Mathilde shall go ; and we 
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will be with La Rochejacqnelin before they find 
out their mistake. Quick, girl ! " 

Mathilde had said : '^ It is perfectly ridiculous, 
and totally impossible. I will have no hand in the 
buying of any more meal at retail prices. Poor 
folk's pigs pay, while our pork costs ninepence a 
pound." 

And Bone was saying: ''Now perhaps, Made- 
moiselle, you will believe me another time " 

when in swiftly stalked grey-headed Medea, with 
all the fury and wrath of the French Bevolution 
close behind her. 

" Mathnde ! MathHde ! '' she said. '' The dogs 
are coming to arrest AdMe. You have told me 
that you vowed yourself to your father to assist us. 
For God's sake help us now.*' 

" What is it necessary that I should do, 
mother?" 

"Personate her. They do not know one of us 
from the other. By the time they find out their 
mistake, Brittany will have marched on Paris, and 
La Vendue will be up in a month with real France 
at its back. They want only her. I will get her 
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out of the way. If she had otdy courage, she 
might go herself and be safe. But she is a 
coward, and would betray. Her nerve gives way, 
yours does not. Go for her." 

" Of course," said Mathilde. " Keep her out of 
the way, and leave the rest to me. Bone, go and 
caU William." 

The Guards gave good notice of their arrival by 
arousing the wolves. Short as the time was, they 
were ready for them. They had only to beat once 
at the great door, when it was swung open, and the 
somewhat startled Guards saw a long drawn cor* 
ridor, dimly lighted and filled with statuary, in 
firont of which stood Mathilde, old Bone, and 
William, all alone. 

" In the name of the King,"* said the foremost 
man, ** 1 demand the body of the daughter of 
D'Isigny the Breton." 

'' I am she," said Mathilde. 

" He has two daughters. Are you the one 
which was married to the ci-devcmt Marquis de 
Valognes?" 

* I H^pk 80 ; but it must have been nearly the last time it waa 
said. — H. E. 
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Gleams, shall we call them, * of old tendresses 
from Louis de Valognes, false but very sweet ; a 
glimpse of an English ford in May time, when she 
had died one of her many deaths, came swiftly 
across Mathilde's soul, as she told the great lie 
from which she never departed. 

" I am." 



CHAPTER XIV. 

THE JOURNEY, 

Mathilde, when she began to reflect on her 
position, had not the slightest fear or anxiety for 
herself, and indeed, to tell the truth, but very little 
for Adele; for, as she was personating her, there 
was very little chance of her being molested, and 
their mother, so skilled in politics, would doubtless 
take care of her. There was danger, no doubt; 
but if you came to that, there was danger in a 
common summer thunder-storm. She was arrested. 
Well! but that, although uncommon in England, 
was common enough in France, even in old times : 
as for now, it was always so now. And so she 
jingled away in the rattling old carriage, which they 
had brought for her, pretty well without anxiety. 
She would do more than this for Adele : and so she 
fell quietly asleep, until awakened by the light of 
the morning. 
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She looked round her then to see how things 
were. She saw through the glass windows, first of 
all, William^ asleep on the box beside the driver ; 
and then two men, evidently mounted foot soldiers, 
in blue uniforms, with those tall *' bearskins,'* or, 
as they are now irreverently called, " Busbies," and 
those long gaiters, which were very soon afterwards 
disagreeably known, not only over the Continent of 
Europe as far as Moscow, but even on one occasion 
in Ireland, and on one in South Wales. ** These,'' 
she said to herself, " are your new National 
Guards.'' Putting her head out of window to see 
how many there were coming behind, she found 
her face so close to another of them, who rode by 
the wheel, that she nodded and* smiled to him, and 
said — 

'^Bonjawr, Monsieur. It is a beautiful morning." 

He also raised his hat and bowed, and, riding up 
to the window, asked if he could do anything for 
Madame. 

*' There was nothing at present," said Mathilde ; 
'^but when there was, she would trouble Mon- 
sieur." * 

* Citoyen and Citoyexme and ** Ta-toyer-ing " only b^gan in 
Paris about the middle of August. The old ohivalric form of 
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So, with a nod to Monsieur, she sat back in the 
carriage, ahnost delighted to find herself among 
Frenchmen again. 

This pleasure grew greater soon. There was a 
stoppage, and she asked her new friend, who was 
before the carriage window, what it was. He said 
they were resting the horses before pulling the 
carriage up the hill. Mathilde said, ''Ask the 
gentleman in command whether I may walk up. 
Tell him that I am lame, and would not run away 
from such good company if I could. Ask him, for 
I love the morning." 

The sergeant in command was at the window, 
and had let down the steps in a moment: and 
behold, not only he, but the whole escort of five 
were dismounted, leading their horses. Why? 
Not on account of the hill, by any means : only 
because the old rules of French poHteness forbid a 

speech was as yet kept up. A connection of mine, a rector, on 
the borders of Somersetshire but in Devon, once told me that he 
had to compose a squabble between two Devonshire women. Lady 
Ko. 1, had, it appeared, cUmaed Lady No. 2. '* What did she say 
to you?" asked the rector. ''She thee'd and thou*d me,*' said 
Lady No. 2. The rector had to point out how much better it was 
for Christian people to lire together in unity, and not use injurious 
epithets such as these on every trifling occasion. 
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man to sit on horseback while a lady in company 
was on foot. Our fathers taught us this same rule, 
but I don't see any evidence that our last batch of 
young gentlemen ever heard of it. 

William also descended from his box and joined 
Mathilde, walking a little after her, and talking to 
her. The escort of revolutionists drew away 
immediately. 

^*My dear William," said Mathilde, **they will 
not leave us alone beyond the top of the hill, and I 
want to impress one thing on you very much. We 
are in France, and France is different jErom 
EngLmd.'' 

William nodded and smiled. He quite under- 
stood that, 

"In France we pride ourselves on our polite- 
ness; and politeness is only good-humour and 
kindliness reduced to practice. Now you, so good- 
humoured and so kind, will you not also be 
poUte ? " 

William the Silent understood her perfectly, but 
had only time to nod, when it was, ** Montez, 8*U 
vovs plait, Madame," and on they jingled again. 

William remembered his rdle well. He had not 
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for some little tune a chance of showing his good- 
will, however. 

At last they stopped for breakfast, at a very little 
inn; and William waited on Mathilde while she 
took her meal at a table apart from the soldiers. 
On going out to start, he found the sergeant in 
command kicking his horse in the stomach. He 
got Mathilde to ask the reason. 

The reply was scarcely a practical one, though 
delivered with great politeness. The horse, it 
appeared, was an Austrian Feuillant Emigre, 
descendant of that Judas Iscariot — ^Nero-Foulon, 
Frederique of Prussia, soi-disant le Grand ; and he 
had gone lame, as they always did. And, indeed, 
when they started the horse was certainly too lame 
to go. 

William called out and stopped the cavalcade, 
and, getting down, went to the sergeant's horse, 
and taking up his near fore foot, showed them a 
large stone in it. Taking another stone from the 
road, he knocked it out, to their wonder and 
admiration. 

They were only mounted foot soldiers, who could 
just, and no more, sit on their horses. Was it ad- 
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miratioa for his dextenty, or for his good faith, 
which made them trust him ? Probably some little 
of both. But it helped to make their strange, long 
journey pleasant. 

As for Mathilde, she would make any thing 
pleasant; and now, among her beloved French 
peoplei she won their hearts utterly. Her tongue, 
so long debarred from its natural language, poured 
out, ahnost unceasingly, a little crystal rivulet of 
good-humour and kindness, at which eveiyone 
drank by the way as she went. 

Ad^le, who was a giving soul, had thought in the 
night during which they slept together of what she 
should give Mathilde in the morning for a present : 
and she had thought of Lady Somers' missal with 
the Byzantine filigree binding, and the piece of the 
true cross : so that when Mathilde had awakened 
later, and Adele had got up, she had found it on 
her piUow with a note. It made the way to Paris 
short for her. I never read a missal, and never 
mean to, so I do not know what is inside one ; but 
there was, I daresay, something in it which pleased 
Mathilde better than the Ferdinand and Isabella 
illuminations ; and when she had done with that, 
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she looked at the ahnost unequalled illuminations ; 
and when she had looked at some of them, she 
closed the book and looked at the splendid ex- 
terior with loving admiration. She was well 
amused. 

" WiU Madame be pleased to aUght? " " Cer- 
tainly. Madame supposed they were going to 
change horses ? " 

The man in command said that the diligence 
went from here to Falaise. It rested, therefore, 
with Madame whether she would post or go by 
diligence; but, if she posted^ it would be at her 
own expense. Matihilde said that certainly she 
would post; she was well supplied with money; 
and asked, would her present escort go with 
her? 

The present escort was to go all the way, it 
appeared, whether by diligence or post. '^ That is 
good," said Mathilde ; "it would be a pity to part 
just as we have got to be good friends. What, on 
earth, are we to do at Falaise? Where are you 
taking me to, then ? " 

That was a question for which there was no 
answer ; so Mathilde went up the stairs of the 
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hotel where they stayed, and, while dinner was 

getting ready, looked out of window. 
William was in the room when she left the 

window, helping, or pretending to help, in laying 

the cloth. " William," she said, in English, " do 

you know where they are taking us ? Look here." 
WilUam came and looked out of window, and saw 

a broad market-place, with a fountain in the centre ; 

beyond, pleached alleys of lime-trees, and on a 
rocky elevation, among the lime-trees, a splendid 
ruined keep ; beyond which again, a river snarled 
at the bottom of a deep glen. William looked at 
it all, and said nothing, seeing he had nothing 
to say. 

'' Do you not see that they have brought us to 
VirCy and that they speak of Falaise ? Is it possible 
that they are going to take us to Paris ? I know 
this place ; it is the centre of the bocage. Why do 
they keep this route to the north of Maine, when it 
lay through Alen^on ? Do they think that Maine 
will rise with Bretagne ? If they only take us to 
Paris, we shall do well ; for my father is there." 

And then she laughed at herself for supposing 
that William could understand her ; and when she 
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had eaten her supper, and the man in command had 
come in and said that it was time to start, she, in a 
pleasant, humorous way, told him of the absurd 
mistake she had made in discoursing the route with' 
her English servant, who thought that France 
adjoined China. So humorously did she tell the 
story of her consulting with WiUiam about the 
Normandy roads, that she quite threw the good 
patriot ofif his guard. 

She concluded by chattering, " It is well for you 
on horseback not to care for roads, but it is other- 
wise to me inside the carriage. From here to 
Falaise I can sleep; but from Falaise to Bemay 
the Seven Sleepers would each awake one another. 
It was the corvee of the Marquis d'Evreux, one of 
you revolutionists. And from Bemay to Evreux is 
not much better." 

The man said that the roads there were not so 
good, but that they would go slowly. 

" It is to Paris, then ? " said MathUde, looking 
straight at him. And the man looked somewhat 
like a fool. He got out of his position, smiling, like 
a Frenchman, by saying, ** Madame's sagacity has 
triumphed. It is to Paris." 

VOL. III. K 
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The conversations she held with these men 
during the walks up hill were, like herself, odd. 
No one ever joined in them except the young man 
whom she had first made acquaintance with, and 
the commandant of the little escort. 

"Now, what do you propose, you people ?" she 
said. " What is to he the end of your precious 
Revolution ?" 

All kinds of things. Mr. T^ckeray says, in the 
" Hose and the Bing," " Here a pretty game may 
be played by each child saying what it would like 
best for dinner." 

" Those are all very good objects, with the excep- 
tion of the destruction of religion, in which I 
cannot sympathise, as a religionist myself. But if 
you cannot get them without taking a poor innocent 
soul, like myself, to Paris and to prison, I doubt if 
you will ever get them at all. What has the King 
been doing, that he is in prison ?" 

I do not know what the King had not done. I 
agree, with many others, that he had done nothing ; 
but they said that he had done all manner of things. 

" Don't believe a word of it," said Mathilde, in 
English, to William. " I do not believe one word 
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of it," she repeated in French. " He says himself 
that he never meant to cross the frontiers." 

"But he evidently meant to do so, Madame," 
said the commandant. 

'^ The best thing he cotdd do," said Mathilde. 
" I know I have been stupid in ever crossing them. 
There, put down the steps, you good man, and let 
me get into the carriage. Why did you pot let him 
go, you people ? JWhy did you not hang Drouet ? 
I have only half heard of this before. It seems to 
me that you have all made great fools of yourselves. 
You wHl have Europe on you. Are you prepared 
for a coalesced Europe?" 

So vaguely, and, as she thought truly, poor old 
Mathilde, with more or less light, and more or less 
correctness ; and so they rumbled on to Paris. 

At last there came a separation. This very 
strange company had toiled up many hills, and 
toiled down many hills, on their very strange 
journey ; but, by the time they had all grown fond 
of her, and by the time that the first young man, to 
whom she had spoken, had got that strange gnawing 
at the heart for her which men call love ; — ^by the 
time they had all got sentimental over her, and one 

K 2 
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at least, was head over heels in loye with her ; — to 
the last hill of all, and Paris beyond. 

This sentimental young man got a few precious 
moments alone with her as they walked. He 
said, *' We are about to part, Mademoiselle." 

" More's the pity. I have got so fond of you all ; 
and you like me, too ! What a pity you should 
talk such nonsense as you do ! I never, in all my 
life, saw a kinder lot of men ; yid I like you the 
best of all. Why do you not give up this ultra- 
revolutionary nonsense ?" 

Words ! words ! They were not spoken in idle- 
ness, these words of Mathilde ; but he gave up the 
Revolution, and lost his head over them, as he had 
lost his heart to her. 

" If Mademoiselle were to command," he said, 
" I would throw the Revolution to the winds." 

"Who am I to command?" said Mathilde. "I 
only wish you to leave off talking nonsense ; more- 
over, you have called me Mademoiselle twice, when 
you should have called me Madame, which is not 
good manners." 

" Mademoiselle, I know you," he said : " you are 
the eldest daughter of D'Isigny. You are not the 
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Marquise de Valognes at all. You are Mademoiselle 
D'Isigny. I have your secret." 

** Then, if you are a gentleman, as you seem to 
be, you will keep it," she replied. And, indeed, 
that was all that this sentimental, though ill-con- 
sidered young Republican ever got for his devotion. 
Poor boy ! let him go away into night. He was not 
the first moth scorched in the fiame of that strange, 
odd beauty, which had attracted the douce Sir 
Joshua himself; nor, indeed, was he the last. Every 
man who had a chance of seeing her — and they 
were very few — fell in love with her, save two. 
Dandy de Valognes and William the servant. To 
the dandy she was old Mathilde, with one shoulder 
lower than the other ; to the hind she was simply 
Mademoiselle, a kind young lady, daughter of the 
French gentleman whose wages he took, and who 
had killed the mad dog. He had no idea whether 
she was ugly or pretty; it never entered into his 
head to think about it. 



CHAPTER XV. 

THE ABB ATE. 

The journey came to an end on a hot July after- 
noon. The sergeant in command came to the door 
of the carriage, and said that they were arrived, 
and Mathilde got out. ** What place is this ?'' she 
askecl. 

^* I deeply regret to say, Madame, that this is the 
Abbaye." 

'^ It is all equal," said Mathilde. 

" You wiU acquit us of haying done our duty, 
Madame." 

" My dear Mends, I am so sorry to part with 
you. We have had a pleasant journey, all of us : 
have we not ? Please to try and think kindly of 
me; and do not forget your religion, you; and do 
not speak so about the King; it is not good." 

She looked up at the facade of the building for a 
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moment, and then went on to the wicket, but not 
alone. One young man of the escort was left to 
hoM some of the horses, and rambling citizens held 
the others. The whole of her guard crowded round 
her, and went with her across the crowded trottoir 
to the wicket of the Abbaye. 

"You will allow us to see you safely housed, 
Madame,'' said the sergeant. "I can manage 
matters better than you." 

" Certainly," said Mathilde ; and the sergeant 
beat upon the door. 

It was opened by a rather nice-looking old man, 
who said, 

"A prisoner?" 

" Yes," said the sergeant. " Now, to the bureau, 
quickly ! " 

"Are anymore of you coming in?" asked the 
old man, for the whole escort thronged in. 

" Patriots have entree here," replied the sergeant. 
" Be silent, thou old man ; to the bureau." 

The bureau was a very nasty little office at the 
end of a long, dark passage, of which William took 
stock as he went, with some dim idea of the way 
back. In it sat a pale young man, of feeble aspect. 
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who was boiling haricots over a slow fire, and trying 
them with a fork. 

'^Bureau!" shouted the commandant, and the 
young man upset his pot of haricots on the fire, 
and put it out. 

" Imbecile ; here is a prisoner," said the com- 
mander ; and the yoimg man opened a door, and 
cried out, also, "Prisoner." Whereupon, there 
appeared, quite leisurely, three men in red caps: 
one only wore breeches, the other two had trousers; 
but all three wore short jackets. One seated him- 
self at the desk, and took out his pen ; the other 
two amused themselves by watching the party, and 
spitting. 

" Now," said the man at the desk, " what 
is it?" 

'* Madame la Marquise de Yalognes." 

" We know of no Marquise," said the patriot at 
the desk ; " what is the woman's name ?" 

" You know, like another fool," said the sergeant, 
"with thine argot, thou. Mathilde de Yalognes 
then." 

" We know of no ' de's,' " said the man with the 
pen. 
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Mathilde D'Tsigny, then, thou difficile im- 
becile." 

'' That is her maiden name. What is the family 
name of her husband ? " 

"Then you know, you," said the irritated 
sergeant ; and the rest of the escort said — " He 
knows, this one, and he plays the fool with us. 
These Parisian tinkers and tailors they make fools 
of us." 

" Ne dites pas d'injures," said the man with the 
pen. ** You provincial patriots require castigation. 
Where is your warrant ? Give it up." 

" We provincials ! — you Parisians ! " cried the 
sergeant, white with fury. " Have we come here 
to be insulted, coquin ?" 

" Vous injuriez la nation, vous injuriez les tri- 
bunaux," said the patriot with the pen. 

"What does it matter to us, thou brandy- 
fl rinlfin g dog, whom we insult, or what tribunals 
we insult ? We are men of action, we. We are for 
the frontier against coalesced kings. Thou sittest 
here brandy sodden, to judge better than thyself. 
My warrant runs, Adele Carillon, and I give it to 
thee. Is that correct, Madame la Marquise ? " 
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"It is perfectly correct," said Mathilde, looking 
ftdl in the face of the yoiing man, who knew her 
secret. He bowed his head. 

She bade an affectionate farewell to her guard all 
round, and gave William instructions as to where 
he should find her father, and tell him in secret the 
great fact that it was she who was arrested, and not 
her sister: and then she passed up some broad 
stone steps, wondering whither. 

"I have then given up my two prisoners, and 
require receipt," said the sergeant. 

" Two prisoners ?" said the man ; " there is but 
one." 

" This young man," said the sergeant, thrusting 
William forward, " is another." 

" You have no warrant. We have enough and 
to spare." 

" I have lost the warrant," said the sergeant. 

" Then he must go free, this young man," said 
the man at the desk ; adding " coquin to you ! " 

The escort crowded round William, and the 
spokesmen were the sergeant and the young man 
who loved her better than the rest. They urged 
on William that he should not leave her, that he 
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should follow her. That she was utterly unpro- 
tected and alone; that the prisons, some said, 
were scarcely safe even now. That he had taken 
her father's wages for many years. " That surely, 
in the name of God " (these were the words of the 
young man whose head had got turned by Mathilde), 
^' there was some manhood left in the nation of 
Cromwell, and that surely he would never desert 
one he seemed to love so well." To aU of which 
passionate appeal William turned a perfectly deaf 
ear, for the simple reason that it was addressed 
to him in French, of which, in spite of his oppor- 
tunities at Sheepsden, he understood scarcely a 
word. 

French gesticulation, however, did what the 
French language could never have done. WilUam 
was utterly puzzled. He did not know what he 
had got to do. The young man with his head 
turned solved his doubts for him. He came up 
to him and touched him on the breast; then he 
pointed along the black passage which led towards 
the street; and then he pointed to the better lit 
staircase up which Mathilde had gone. William 
understood them now. He pointed towards the 
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stairs, and patted the young man on the 
shoulder. 

They crowded round him, and would have kissed 
him had he allowed it ; and so they went back to 
the Bureau. The sergeant spoke : 

"I have lost my warrant for this young man, 
but I accuse him." 

" Of what then ? " 

" Of conspiring with emigrants ; of being friend 
of Andre Desilles — ^the murderer, of Nanci. You 
knew Andre Desilles ? " he said, turning to 
William. 

*' Bon, bon," said William, not uninstructed. 

" You know also M. de Valognes ? " 

"Bon, bon," said William. 

" That is enough, I suppose,*' said the sergeant. 

And the man sulkily acquiesced, saying : " If he 
is a Mend of the murderer's, of Nanci, he will find 
a friend of his upstairs," — as was, curiously enough, 
the case ; for history helps fiction in the strangest 
manner sometimes, whereas I never heard of fiction 
helping history. 



CHAPTER XVL 



William's watch. 



'' Another prisoner/' said a pleasant voice, as 
she reached the top of the stairs, and paused for 
breath. " You are welcome, Mademoiselle." 

" Madame, if you please," said Mathilde ; ** Mar- 
quise de Valognes, at your service." 

It was a pleasant-looking abbe who had spoken 
to her, and she gave him his smile back again. 

''Why, then," he said, "there is here an old 
Mend of your husband's, and a dear Mend and 
comrade of your cousin's, Andre Desilles ; the man 
who was with him at Nanci. M. Joumiac de St. 
Meard, here is the wife of your old Mend Louis 
de Valognes." 

St. Meard knew better, but he held his tongue 
and welcomed her, and the others drew away, and 
left them to talk. 
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"Your secret is safe with me, my dear Made- 
moiselle Dlsigny. I see at a glance that you are 
following out the object of your life, and taking 
care of a sister who is not very well able to take 
care of herself. Your secret is perfectly safe with 
me. 

Mathilde looked at him and saw that it was. A 
kind, frank, honest soldier, and moreover a gentle- 
man. 

** There is no one here who is likely to know 
you, except myself, you have been so long in 
England ; and since your sister has come here she 
has been buried at Montauban, helping your good 
mother to dig our graves. Come, tell me what I 
can do for you ? " 

" I thank you very much," said Mathilde ; *' there 
was a little malle " 

But she had no need to go on, for turning, she 
found William beside her, silent, with the little 
malle before his feet. 

'' How did you get in ? " she asked, eagerly. 

" The light dragoons " (William had a cousin 
in the 14th, and so considered that all soldiers who 
rode a-horseback in blue were light dragoons) *' got 
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me took up to mind you. Where be I to put 
this ? " 

Mathilde's face grew flaming crimson for one 
instant; but wisely considering that this was not 
the time either for sentiment or thanks, and that 
she mnst keep her wits about her, said, after a 
pause, to Joumiac de St. Heard, — 

''This is my father's groom, and the poor lad 
has conspired with the National Guards to get 
himself arrested and attend on me. M. de St. 
Heard, for the love of old days and old faces, will 
you help us, for we are very helpless ? " 

"With my life," said Heard. "I speak some 
English, and will go with him. Go to the ladies ; 
there they sit at that end of the hall. Tell me 
one thing more : they have taken your money from 
you, of course ? " 

" No. I have a very large sum on me now." 

''That is very strange. Did they not search 
you ? " 

" No. The escort which brought me from Brit- 
tany quarrelled with and frightened the jailors; 
and while they quarrelled, I came upstairs." 

Give me all your money instantly ; when they 
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remember it, they will search you, while they will 
never search me." 

Mathilde handed him secretly a heavy bag of 
mixed guineas and louis, with a nod of thanks, and 
went slowly towards the end of the corridor where 
the ladies were sitting all alone ; for this was the 
time of day when the gentlemen were supposed to 
be on their farms, or at the chace, or ridmg on 
horseback, or driving, or promenading; the time 
of day when the ladies had always been left to 
themselves. So, although farms, horses, prome- 
nades, and carriages were gone for ever, they kept 
up the old fiction, and the men kept at one end of 
the room until the dinner hour ; and having paused 
a certain time, after their dinner of carrion, they 
then rejoined the ladies. 

" They have learnt nothing, and forgotten 
nothing," said some one of the Bourbons ; which 
can be said no longer about one of them at least. 

This being the hour before dinner, the ladies 
were in imagination in their drawing-rooms, tittle- 
tattling; Mathilde approached them quite uncon- 
cerned. With one single exception, they none of 
them took any notice of her at all. She had never 
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been presented at court, and it was said that her 
husband's opinions were, to say the least of it, odd. 
But out of the comers of their eyes they watched 
to see what the old Duchesse de la Pierre Cass6e 
would do, and abided their time. 

The old gray-headed Duchesse rose and went 
towards her. 

" My love," she said, " we have heard your 
name, and we welcome you to our drawing-room. 
The Abbe Secard is confined to his room up-stairs 
with chagrin about events. I represent him." 

" You are very kind to me, Madame la Duchesse," 
said Mathilde ; '' but people are kind, at least to 
me. Will these ladies receive me ? " 

They would receive her now : there was no 
appeal firom the Duchesse. She was presented to 
one after another ; they each one, as she was pre- 
sented, raised herself a little, bowed, smiled, and 
then sat down again. But Mathilde was presented 
and accredited at the Court of Death. 

A great many of these ladies sat on a long stone 
bench which ran along the wall; others sat on 
chairs and rude benches opposite to them. The 
Duchesse was one of the latter, and made Mathilde 
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sit beside her. She took up her work, and said 
to her, — 

" How do you like our drawing-room, my love ? " 

" It is a very nasty place, indeed," said Mathilde. 
" Don't talk to me for a few minutes, for I want 
to look at these others. Will they be kind to me ?" 

" They will be very kind, my love." 

'' Then it matters to me nothing at all, the rest," 
said Mathilde, and looked principally at the row 
who sat against the wall, and to her they seemed 
as if they went in pairs. For one of the highest 
attributes of man is, that he i^'not truly gregarious, 
like the beasts, but is capable of rising to the 
height of selecting one poor mortal, as ignorant 
and feeble as himself, for whom he will, if needs 
were, die. 

The first pair she noticed were possibly the 
strangest. A big, fat, cross-looking woman about 
fifty-five, with ringlets, was sitting beside a lean 
little nervous woman, who was knitting. The fat 
and vulgar-looking woman sat with her hands upon 
her stomach, staring at Mathilde. The lean little 
woman beside her knitted on, and looked at 
nothing, but through sheer imbecility dropped 
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stitches. When she did so^ she handed her knit- 
ting-pins to the fat woman, who patiently took 
them up, and handed the apparatus to her again. 
After which, she crossed her hands on her stomach, 
and stared at Mathilde. 

Mathilde managed to ask the Duchesse who was 
this fat, vulgar woman. 

" She is the Comtesse d'Aurilliac. Her hus- 
band has 200,000 livres a year, and she has been 
used to all luxuries, yet she is here and does not 
murmur. The lean lady who sits beside her is her 
sister. Mademoiselle de Hautent. She has been in 
the cloister aU her Ufe, and would be utterly lost 
without her sister." 

This pleased Mathilde, seeing these two ugly, 
stupid, commonplace old women sticking to one 
another so well. But she had genius, this old 
Mathilde, and she loved beauty dearly ; and so the 
next pair she looked at pleased her better still. 
Her heart leaped out towards the next pair which 
she noticed, for in them she saw Adele and herseK ; 
and as she looked on these two, her purpose got 
fixed. 

Against the whitewashed wall sat a girl with a 
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square^ fine face^ of great beauty and power, who 
was sewing ; in her lap lay the head of her sister^ 
a golden heap of splendid beauty. The younger 
sister lay there utterly wearied, utterly idle, and 
petulant in her idleness ; playing at times with the 
string of her sister's apron, at times with the hands 
which sewed so diligently ; at times sighing in her 
ennm, at times rolling her restless head into some 
new position. Mathilde watched this pair with 
intense eagerness. They suited her. The younger 
sister was only another Addle, and she thought 
how Addle would have been in the same situation 
but for her; but then without her. She listened 
to their conversation. 

The younger sister said, '' This is so triste and 
dull, that I shall die if I stay here : and I have 
nothing to amuse me, nothing whatever. I wish 
that I had brought my squirrel now, but they said 
we were to go back again directly.'' 

Mathilde saw the elder sister sew faster, but say 
nothing whatever. She understood her. 

" That foolish giddy Contine will forget to feed 
him, and he is petulant if he is not fed. Sister, 
do you know what I wish ? " 
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** No, dearest." 

" I wish I had flowers. My garden will be half 
ruined when we get back, for I took it so entirely 
in hand myself that none of our gardeners dare 
meddle with it. And those balsams should be in 
their largest pots by now; they will not show 
beside Faustine de la Eiviere's. Thou art weeping 
now, sister, for thy tears fall on my face. Have I 
made thee weep ? " 

Mathilde sat as rigid as a stone listening to this, 
drinking it in, every word. The elder sister, with 
whom she was deep in friendship that night, told 
her the bitter truth. Their ch&teau was burnt, 
their estate was ruined ; their father and mother in 
the Conciergerie ; their servants dispersed or faith- 
less ; the wolf in their garden, the hare upon their 
hearthstone. But she had kept it all to herself, 
and had flattered her giddy sister with the hope 
of a speedy return to what was gone for 
ever. 

" How could I tell her, Mathilde ? How could 
I tell her ? She was the little singing-bird in our 
house. Would you have me stop her singing for 
ever ? " 
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Mathilde did not answer directly, bttt told the 
eldest sister her secret. 

" Thou happy woman, if I could have done that 
for her I should have been content." 

Hot times these, by all accoimts ! 

" Where do you sleep ? " said the elder sister. 
" Sleep with us. Marie, thou sleepest already, but 
must awake, for I am not strong enough to carry 
thee." 

"I do not know where I sleep," said Mathilde; 
" but I have friends here. Joumiac de St. Meard 
and my servant are arranging for me." 

" Your servant ? " said the elder sister. 

"Yes, my dear, one of our English servants, 
who has managed to arrange with the National 
Guard to denounce him and get him arrested, that 
he may take care of me. He and Meard will 
provide, I doubt not. Meard is the old friend of 
my cousin, Andr6 Desilles, and knows me weU. 
Why are they all standing up ? " 

'^ It is the Abb6 Secard," said the elder sister. 
And Mathilde, who knew who he was, stood up 
also, with her hand on the elder sister's shoulder. 
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The noble and gentle old man came bowing and 
smiling about among the ex-courtiers, making 
straight for Mathilde — 

" Madame la Marquise," he said, " I fear you do 
not like the Abbaye." 

"Monsieur TAbb^," said Mathilde, putting her 
strong arm over the elder sister's neck, " I love, 
above all things, to be near God : and I think that 
I am not far from him while I am near her, and 
near you." 

I 

"You will be nearer to him soon," said the old 
man, and passed on. 

And lo ! William following her in top boots, and 
saying — 

" Your room is ready. Miss ; you will excuse my 
showing it to you. It is not fine, but it is 
private." 

St. Meard had given up his room to her, and 
William and he had been toiling ever since they 
came in at getting it ready for her. This she never 
knew. 

She said to the two sisters, — 

" Where do you sleep ? " 

" With the others," they both said. 
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" Come and sleep with me. I have a room to 
myself. We shall have privacy, we three." 

" But our bedding ! " said the elder sister. 

*' William will remove it." 

William would remove any amount of bedding ; 
but, unluckily, could not go among the ladies. 

Mathilde dashed at the Duchesse de la Pierre 
Cass^e, who turned up trumps at once ; and French 
ladies not being as particular as English ladies, 
William was allowed to fetch away the bedding of the 
two sisters, and carry it in triumph to Mathilde's 
room, lately that of Joumiac de St. Meard. 

" Never saw anything like this,^' said William to 
Mathilde, as he brought the things in. " Why all 
the ladies are going to bed, on the stone floor, in a 
row. If my opinion was asked about this business, 
I should say straight out that I didn't think much 
of it. What have they all been up to ? It don't 
seem to me that they have been doing anything 
particular. However, I am no judge. There is 
one gentleman in the place, at all events; and I 
have been used to gentlemen." 

William was perfectly right about there being 
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one gentleman in the place. There were pro- 
bably many others^ but this gentleman spoke 
EngUsh in a limited manner, and so WiUiam un- 
derstood him and respected him, Frenchman as 
he was. William's gentleman was Joumiac de 
St. Meard. 

Ask WilUam to define a gentleman, and he would 
have asked you to explain what " define ** meant. 
But he knew one when he saw one, as our people 
do. William must naturally have been utterly 
ignorant of pedigrees. A man's father might have 
been a tinker, for all he knew or cared ; and yet he 
knew a gentleman when he saw one, and respected 
him, and would follow him. Let me, therefore, 
define a gentleman, as William and I understand 
the term. 

A gentleman is a man, sufficiently well educated 
for the duties he has to perform, and who thinks 
of the interest of others before he thinks of his 
own. And, moreover, my gentleman must not be 
lazy, but must try, with such powers as God has 
given him, to set an example, and show what a very 
valuable person a gentleman is. 

The lower orders in England, in this revolu- 
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tionary time^ believe in their gentlemen^ in spite of 
their faults. That, I think, is not yet changed by 
horse-racing and Hay-marketing, for our agricul- 
tural people are long-suffering. I cannot say how 
deep the poison has gone. I speak merely of 
1792,* and of William the Silent, who, finding a 
gentleman in Joumiac de St. Meard, followed him 
like a dog. 

From the outside world there could come no 
word. The past was past, and one had to force 
one's soul into a perfectly new and strange present ; 
with new petty dull cares, and new anxieties. She 
was content, she had been bom to endure. 

No word? Well, only one, and that with the 
greatest difficulty. One day, a week after she had 
been there, there was a disturbance at the lodge of 

* For the small country gentry in those days may have been one 
thing or another ; no better, possibly, than they need have been. 
But the labourer was, at all events, by every testimony, better off. 
And, again, there was not that extreme contrast between classes 
which there is now, and which might become dangerous. The 
extreme ends of the social system are in the agricultural districts 
diverging further and further every day. What is the reason of 
it ? Easily told. Luxury, And Mr. Fawcett, the last epitomist 
of political economy, seems to clearly prove the fact (as I under* 
stand him), that every hundred pounds spent in luxury represent* 
a shoit loss of thirty per cent on capital. 
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the Abbaye, and William, who happened to be near 
with Joumiac de St. Heard, listened to it. It was 
nearly a disturbance. 

From five-and-twenty to thirty National Guards 
were demanding to see a prisoner. They had 
forced their way in, and were thronging the vesti- 
bule. The wicket was shut behind them, and 
they were practically in possession of the place, 
which fact made the four men at the bureau, if not 
civil, at least acquiescent. William at once recog- 
nised the voice of the sergeant in command who 
had brought them from Brittany, and of the young 
man " with his head turned." WilUam told this to 
St. Heard, and he replied, '^ Be silent, this means 
something.'' 

It seemed to mean a furious quarrel. When 
they came up, the Brittany sergeant had the young 
guard by the collar, and was confronting the three 
advanced patriots in the bureau ; and the three 
patriots seemed to be getting the worst of it. 

"None of the prisoners can be seen," said the 
patriot. 

" I tell thee that this yoimg man stole this silver 
watch from the young man of England called 
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William, on our journey from Brittany; and that 
his conscience having pricked him, he desires to 
give it back." 

"Give it to me then, and I will give it to 
him." 

" Who would trust thee with a watch ? Who art 
thou, then ? " said the sergeant. At which the 
guards, " patroUotism," as Mr. Carlyle calls them, 
laughed in an offensive manner, and made the 
patriot furious. 

" Who art thou, then ? A Lafayettist and a 
murderer." 

'^ He is an aristocrat, this one," said the sergeant, 
turning to his backers, who laughed again. '* He 
talks of Lafayette. We true patriots only know of 
Sieur Motier. They may well talk of plots in the 
prisons, which are dangerous to be left behind by 
real patriots going to the frontier against Bruns- 
wick. They may well speak of them. This man 
has called Motier the murderer as Lafayette. He 
is an aristocrat." 

*' Messieurs," said the frightened patriot. 

"Messieurs, again," said the sergeant. "This 
man is an aristocrat, and in a post of importance 
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also. Here is a truer patriot than he. Citizen 
Joumiac^ thou of the Chateau Vieux, formerly 
royaHst^ thou at least are not a sneaking dog ; take 
this watch from us, and give it to the English 
young man, William. We can trust thee. Thou 
dog of a Sansculotte aristocrat, with thy Lafayettes 
and thy monsieurs, let us out. We are for the 
frontiers." 

Which the advanced patriot did with the greatest 
pleasure. 

" These men," said Joumiac to William, in 
English, "have smuggled in some intelligence to 
Mademoiselle D'Isigny in this watch. Walk swiftly 
up the stairs behind me, so as to hide me." 

They were not up ten steps before the men in 
the bureau were after them. Joumiac turned at 
once. 

" The watch," said the foremost. " Give 
it up." 

" I will do nothing of the kind," said Joumiac. 
" William, back me up. I will not part with the 
watch ! " 

They were half way up the stairs, and the odds 
were four to two. William, though strong, was not 
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dexterous ; and the Frenchmen were both strong 
and dexterous. William was rapidly overpowered, 
while Joumiac de St. Heard, after a feeble resist- 
ance, dropped the watch, and fairly ran away up 
stairs. 

William, as soon as he was released, followed 
him, a little sulkily, thinking that Sir Lionel 
Somers, or the Bector, would have made a better 
fight of it ; and when he came to him in the large 
room, said so* 

Said Joumiac, ** My dear child, the great fault of 
you English is stupidity. I knew there was a 
letter in that watch ; and I knew that they knew it 
also. If I had given up the watch without a 
struggle, they as Frenchmen would have known 
that the letter was on my person ; that is why I 
deluded them by struggling. While you covered 
my retreat, I put the letter in my pocket ; Made- 
moiselle D'Isigny has it now ; they will be 'here to 
search me for it, the idiots, directly. Here they 
are." 

"We have reason to believe, citizen Joumiac, 
that there was a letter contained in the watch we 
took from you. We require to search you." 
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" There is no need, citizens/' said Joumiac. " I 
have outwitted you. There is such a letter. It 
has been handed to and read by the person to whom 
it was addressed. Do you want to see it ? " 

The jailors thought so. 

''Mademoiselle D'Isigny," said Joumiac, advanc- 
ing towards her, "these good people wish to see the 
letter which you received from your father through 
my hands. I think you had better show it to 
them." 

The puzzled patriots read as follows : — 

"I know all. You have done well, and have 
kept your old promise to me. The blessing of God 
be on your head for what you have done. Good 
daughter; good sister; good woman. Madame la 
Terrible is here with me. Keep your secret. There 
is not the least danger. In case of a trial, I should 
appeal to your friend Marat. Keep your secret as 
you promised. I dare say no mor^" 

They were puzzled, but she was contented. She 
knew what she had got to do until further orders ; 
and many a puzzled woman goes rambling up and 
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down the earth for direction, from Moravian parson 
to Bomish priest^ with the same object to this day. 
She had got her direction from one who had never 
failed her, and she followed his directions. 
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With fhe exception of this one letter from her 
ikther, the silence was unbroken. No news ever 
reached her from without. 111 guarded as the 
prisons were, it was extremely difficult to get news 
into them. News did get into the Abbaye, or 
rather rumour, with regard to which St. Meaid told 
her that he hardly belieyed one word. 

He was her constant friend and companion ; he 
went about for her like a dog ; he talked with her 
about Andr^ Desilles, Louis de Valognes, and all 
the old times, till he really made her happy. She 
told him the state of affairs between Sir Lionel 
Som'ers and herself, and he comforted her about 
him, laughing her fears to scorn. He had only 
been arrested for his papers, he said, and would be 
in Paris immediately. She also was as good as a 

YOL. III. o 
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naturalised British subject^ and Sir Lionel would 
no doubt demand, in case of emergencj, her release 
from the British Ambassador* There was really 
nothing to trouble oneself about. 

It was a pity he fell in love with her. But he 
did, like the others. Mathilde said that, in case of 
any disagreement, she should appeal to her old 
friend M. Marat ; and remained tranquil. 

As for her, she made a world — a very little one, 
certainly — ^wherever she went; and she made a little 
world now. Her world consisted of the two sisters 
who lived with her, and who suited her utterly. 
The elder sister, she said, was herself, but more 
beautiful and more courageous : the younger sister 
was Ad^le, but even more beautiful and very much 
more helpless. She told all this to Joumiac de St. 
Heard, who imderstood her ; and also, in her odd 
way, to William, who understood her also. 

The elder sister implored her not to let the 
younger one know of the ruin which had befallen 
their house ; and Mathilde only said — 

** My love, I must judge for myself — ^people do 
not die of ill news." 

But the younger sister got in her fits of emm^ 
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from laying her bright head on her sister's lap, to 
lay it on Mathilde's ; and she said once, in the time 
which passed — 

'^ I am ennuy^e, thou crooked old, who hobblest 
in thy walk, and hast the face of an angel. Tell me 
a tale. My squirrel is dead in his cage, my bird is 
dead on his perch, and om* father and mother have 
forgotten us and left us here. Therefore tell me a 
tale, thou old." 

It was not much in our downright Mathilde's 
line, but she struck off at once, thinking that she 
saw her way to good. I doubt that she was darning 
her own stockings, when she told her first story to 
the glorious beauty who was lying in her lap. 

Mathilde, as a precise religionist, only could tell 
a " bon Dieu" story. She did not wish to begin in 
this fashion with the girl, and so she told her the 
least "bon Dieu" story she knew — a Teutonic 
story ; will you fijid me its equal ? Such English as 
know it, caU. it the story of " Dick and Doll." 

" Dick and Doll got on very well until they got 
married, but after that they quarrelled so dread- 
fully that they agreed to part for ever ; and so Dick 
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went east and Doll went west, and they were to 
meet never more. 

** Dick made a terrible mess of it, but Doll made 
a worse. Uvery misfortune which could happen to 
man, happened to Dick. As for Doll^ as the 
weaker vessel she was worse off than Dick. 

** But the earth being roimd — ^if one person walks 
east and the other west, they will be sure to meet. 
So Dick, in the midday midnight of the antipodes, 
heard Doll blundering along among the thickets. 
* Is that you, Doll ?' he said. 
And she said, * Is that you, Dick ?* 

'' And they both agreed that they had made fools 
of themselves, a^d went quietly home together, to 
part never more." 

That was Mathilde's first story to the golden head 
in the Abbaye. 

'^ That is a curious story, you quaint woman,'' 
said golden hair. ''But I do not believe it. I 
shall quarrel with him when I am married, but he 
will never leave me; and if he leaves me, why, 
instead of going away from him, I should run after 
him, and kneel at his feet. She was an imbecile, 
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that Doll of yours. Suppose they had missed one 
another in the dark. Thou hast a lover thyself; 
wouldst thou not follow him ? " 

So Mathilde's first stoiy was utterly unsuccessful 
in bringing the poor girl to a sense of her position. 
She merely turned her from thinking about her 
squirrel and her canary to thinking about her lover. 
Where he was, what he was doing, whether her 
father would let them marry as soon as they went 
home, and so on. She was more hopeless than 
Adele, for Adele had seen the black walls of her 
father's ch&teau, and had looked on the Revolution. 
This poor child had not. 

Mathilde, watching the face of her good friend 
Joumiac de St. Heard, saw it grow more anxious 
day by day. She asked him at last, " Was there 
news?" 

" There is no news, but only a steadily growing 
terror among the best informed. There is nothing 
tangible. Have you really interest with Marat ?" 

" He would do anything for me,'* said Mathilde. 
•^' But do you see, representing as I do my sister 
here, I cannot move in any way. And besides, I 
have promised my father." 
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" But your sister is two hundred miles away/' 

*^ On the discovery of their mistake she would be 
at once arrested. I shall do nothing without orders 
from my father." 

'' He will be pua;zled to get his orders to you. 
The wicket is swarming with patriots inside. There 
is frightful mischief abroad of some kind. As for 
me, I am a dead man." 

'' What makes you think so ?" said Mathilde. 

"Talk in EngU8h,"he repUed; *' and, William, 
you come here and listen. You remember the 
affidr of Nanci, when our Andr6 Desilles was 
shot." 

" Could one forget," said Mathilde. 

"Who shot him?" 

"Who can say?" 

" I can — ^I had it from some of my poor Chateau 
Vieux, — Sergeant Barbot. Ha! William, your eyes 
brighten. You know him then. Ten mintUes ago 
that man was in the hwreani down-stairs. He has 
come after me." 

"But," said Mathilde, "you behaved so gently 
there. It is quite as likely that he is come after 
me, or after William. He hates us both, I know." 
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William practically suggested that he had come 
after all three ; which was probably the truth. 

" But what can he do, sir?" 

" Nothing which I am aware of/' said Joumiac de 
St. Meard. *' But it means i]]ischief. My dear 
Mademoiselle Mathilde, we know nothing and fear 
everything. For my part, from all I can gather, I 
fear the very worst." 

Mathilde pondered with herself after this, as to 
how she was to renew her effort to make the pretty 
child — the younger sister — ^understand^er situation* 
She thought she would try another story ; and this 
one was, as was generally the case with her efforts, 
a worse attempt than the firsL She was not 
the first one - who tried her hand at symbolic 
fiction and £Buled. Yet she did her best. The 
next time the poor innocent thing laid her head 
in Mathilde's lap, and asked for a story, she was 
ready. 

" Whenever the Bon Dieu walks out in his gar- 
den, which is Paradise, you know, he gathers 
flowers,, in the cool of the day; and he always 
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gathers the newest ; for there are hundreds of new 
flowers blooming in his garden, every day, for all 
eternity. 

'^ And once, I do not say whether in the past or 
the fature, as the JBon Dieu walked in the garden 
with Maiy, lo I there were two new lilies blowing. 
One was a golden martagan, and the other was pore 
and white as are the lilies of the blessed Saint 
Joseph. 

'' And Mary speaking, said : ' Here is one of his 
true lilies, and I will gather it and put it in my 
bosom.' 

** And the Bon Dieu said : * And I will take this 
golden-headed martagan.* 

*^ And Mary said to the white lily : * My child, 
thou art paler than Joseph's palest lilies ; why is it, 
then ? " 

''And the lily said: 'Because my sister, the 
golden martagan, is angry with me here in Paradise, 
that I kept things from her.' 

"And the Bon Dieu said to the golden-headed 
martagan: 'My child, thou art redder than the 
passionate rose, and thy petals are curled back as if 
in anger. Why is this, my beautiful lily ? Here 
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there is only to be peace, calm, and love for ever- 
more/ 

''And the golden martagan answered the Bon 
Dieu, and she said : ' I am angiy with my sister 
that she kept things from me.. The people down 
there have burnt our castle, have killed my squirrel, 
have ruined my flowers, have put in prison my 
father and mother, and she kept it all from me, 
through her love for me and her anxiety to spare 
me pain, until we came here, where mourning is 
forbidden for ever, and tears washed from all eyes. 
So I am angry with my sister because she did not 
let me mourn for my mother.' 

'' Then Mary beckoned to them, and they came 
to a rose tree, on which was a white rose and a red. 
And the white lily and the golden lily knew the 
roses, and laughed with joy, for they were their 
father and mother. And the Bon Dieu and Mary 
gathered them and tied them with the two lilies, 
and carried them, smiling, up and up 

*' Whither?" said the beautiful girl on Mathilde's 
lap. 

"Whither?" said Mathilde, after a pause. And 
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then after a longer pause, she broke out suddenly, 
quickly, and almost incoherently, as she sometimes, 
though very seldom, did : — 

"Martin! Lionel? Father! Ad61e ! is it to 
be never more ? Why do you leave me here 
alone ? " 

You see that the foolish girl had worked herself 
into a state bordering on the hysterical, in ponder* 
ing over the chances of seeing those she loved very 
deeply, again, and in telling this foolish story. As 
her father often told her, she had a very ill-regu** 
lated mind. I think, myself, that she is to be 
pitied more than blamed. 

She had, however, done what she intended to 
do, as was usual with her; but also, as usual, in a 
somewhat too emphatic way. The poor beauty's 
head lay on her lap, very silent, and very pale. 

"What do you think of that story, my love?** 
said Mathilde. 

" I understand it,*' was all the girl said. 

The fat and vulgar Gomtesse D'Aurilliac had her 
eye on these two* She left her thin sister of the 
cloister, and sailed towards them. 

" Is Mademoiselle ill ? " she asked. 
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''No," said the girl, quietly. "I have only 
heard news," 

"From whence, then? And you, Madame la 
Marquise," to Mathilde, " you made a sudden 
exclamation just now, and invoked names. Is there 
anything imminent? For I have neglected my 
religion, — ^I, — and would be glad to be ready." 

" The news I have told is old news, Madame 
D'Aurilliac," said Mathilde. And the Comtesse 
D'Aurilliac waddled back to her sister, and having 
seen to her knitting, sat down again, with her 
hands on her fat stomach, and vilipended the com- 
munity. 

But the girl said not one word. Henceforth she 
was nearly dumb, but perfectly obedient. 

The elder sister stopped Mathilde as they were 
going to bed, and said/ " Have you told her ? " 

" Yes, in a way." 

" How does she stand it ? " 

*' I do not know ; she will not speak." 

When they were all in bed, and the light put out, 
the voice of the younger sister was heard. 

"Mathilde, thou knowest. Are our father and 
mother dead ? " . 
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'* I think not/' said Mathilde. 

*' But about me, the poor, red martagan/' whined 
the girl. '' Mary may surely pluck me as a white 
lily, and not as a red. For I have no anger towards 
my sister because she in her lore kept from me the 
ruin of our house, which thou hast told/' 

Enough of this you say, and I say *^ enough " 
also. Yet you must please to remember that I am 
doing a task to the best of my ability. And I think 
that if you will, in imagination, surround yourself 
with an entov/rage of pious and half-pious Boman 
Catholic women, in a time of Bevolution, you will 
arrive very much at the above results. These 
results may be good, bad, or indifferent, according 
to the reader's opinion, but I think that they would 
be very much like these. 

Until the end, the poor girl remained silent. She 
took Mathilde's foolish allegory for the truth ; and 
until the time when Joumiac de St. Heard went on 
an errand of inquiry down the stairs and found that 
she and her sister were gone, she spoke no more. 
Once or twice she talked about her squirrel, and 
regretted his neglect ; but of coherent talk there 
was none to be got from her. The wave of the 
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Revolution had burst over her and stunned her. It 
was well for Mathilde and her sister that it was so. 
They had something weaker than themselves to 
protect. 

William the Silent, with his rat-catching cunning, 
caught a little mouse, which in its hunger he 
tamed, and gave to the bright-headed beauty. And 
it pleased her, and she lay on the stone bench, with 
her head now on her sister's lap, now on Mathilde's, 
playing with her little mouse, until Paris was in 
white hot wrath, and Brunswick over the frontiers. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 



"but danton he has slept." 



The weather was as white and hot, and fierce, as 
were the Parisians, and the smell which Mr. 
Dickens, in his " Tale of Two Cities," calls " the 
smell of imprisoned sleep," was hot and heavy. 
Yet there came no change. The elder sister sewed, 
and the younger sister played with her mouse. 
The Comtesse D'Aurilliac sat and glowered with 
her hands on her stomach, from time to time 
patiently taking up the stitches in her sister's 
knitting. The men of the imprisoned party 
were as polite, and the main part of the women 
as frivolous as ever; but there was no sign of a 
change. 

Prisoners behind narrow-barred windows in a 
street, have little opportunity for seeing the thun- 
derstorm which is to crash into their prison, and 
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burst their bonds, thrust up its cumulus above 
the horizon. 

These poor people in the Abbaye did not really 
believe that anything violent or sudden would 
happen. They certainly said aU day that their 
lives were in danger, and that they would lay them 
down at any moment; but few of them actually 
believed it. I should fancy (who can know ?) that 
the only man in the Abbaye who knew the danger, 
was Joumiac de St. Heard, who had looked on the 
Bevolution, and had wept in his French way over 
the stark body of Andre Desilles. 

Then came a day as all days come — a day which 
makes itseK a day for a whole life. The boat goes 
down the river, and a dripping, frightened man 
comes back and teUs of the disaster. The horse 
goes out, and there comes back a terrified groom. 
The carriage goes out, and the footman comes 
back white with horror. These supreme days come 
in the midst of the most carefully-tended luxurious- 
ness, in accidents, in paralytic strokes, and such 
matters. Death marches in, triumphant over 
Luxury at all times. 

If in times of perfect luxury and perfect peace 
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such days come on us suddenly and swiMy, ruining 
or altering the current of lives, it is not to be 
thought violent or extraordinary that such a day 
should come upon^our three watchers in prison, in 
a time of Revolution. 

There are, I think, few of our readers who have 
not seen such a day : a day when death or extreme 
danger comes to the door, and when it is necessary 
not only to think but to act. The supreme day 
came to Joumiac de St. Heard, to Mathilde, and to 
William, in this manner. 

At twelve o'clock Mathilde was sitting in the 
little room which she possessed with the two sisters, 
when Joumiac de St. Meard, with William the 
Silent, came to the door and called her out. When 
she went out to them they motioned to her and shut 
the door behind her. When she looked on their 
faces she saw danger if not disaster. She was used 
to men, and she knew the look which comes on the 
face of brave men when there is danger abroad. 
They were both. Frenchman and Englishman, per- 
fectly cahn, but very pale. St. Meard had his 
hand on the shoulder of the English groom, and 
was the spokesman. 
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"Mademoiselle Mathilde^ there is serious 
trouble." 

" I read that in your faces. Can you trust me 
with the extent of it ? " 

" Can you trust yourself to our guidance ? " 

" Most heartily," said Mathilde. " I always 
want guidance, you know." 

" Then come with us," said St. Meard. And 
Mathilde went quietly and willingly. 

They took her up a corridor to a bench at the 
end ; and they all three sat down in a row. 

" Well," said Mathilde, " I am going to be per- 
fectly obedient, and perfectly submissive, for I know 
you two, and you are good. How much are you 
going to tell me ? " 

"Not much. This much, however. There is 
being made a partition of prisoners, and there 
should be no confusion." 

• " You mean, I see, that the two sisters are to be 
removed ; and that you think that I had better not 
take leave of them." 

" That is the case exactly," said St. Meard. 
" Do not trouble yourself to take leave of them. 

VOL. III. P 
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They are going to liberty. Do not take leave of 
them." 
" Why ? " said Mathilde. 

Of all the whys ever uttered, this mnst have heen 
one of the most difficult to answer. St. Meard 
only said — 

" You will meet them again ; and yAur seeing 
them now would give rise to comphcations." 
And Mathilde said — 

" I am content, as I always was. I trost yon 
two." 

And after that she sat on the stone bench and 
talked, first only cauierus. 

"I hope that that foolish and fat old Comtesse 

D'Aurilliac will be put in the same prison with her 

good sister. That old woman of the cloister, her 

sister, would die if she were separated from her 

now. I hope, also, that they will not separate my 

ro sisters, for they are as neceBsary to one 

lother as are those two old women. For me, 

ith my secret kept, I am safe, I hold but one 

fe in my hands, for Lionel will mourn, but will 

ot die." 

William went away, Eind she was left alone. 
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sitting wearily on the stone bench, with Joumiac de 
St* Heard walking up and down before her. 

" St, Heard," she said, boldly, " I see two 
things, very plainly." 

" And what are those, Hademoiselle ? " 

" I see, first," said she, " that you admire me — 
that you love me ! " 

" It is true," 

" I love you also. I love you very deejjly. But 
that part of a woman's heart which is given to 
sentimental love will never be yours. It is given to 
an Englishman, Sir Lionel Somers, quite beyond 
recall." 

He bowed and said — , 

" I always supposed this. I was prepared for it. 
Yet I may minister to you ? " 

She said only, " Yes." 

" Hay I ask," said St. Heard, " what is the 
second thing which you have seen in my face ? " 

" Death ! " she said. " I have looked on death 

more than once, and I saw it in your eyes when you 

brought me here to this stone bench : and I saw it ' 

in the eyes of my poor old groom, William. Tell 

me, are my pretty sisters killed ? " 

p 2 
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Such a dreadfiilly downright woman, this 
Mathilde of ours, forcing eren Joumiac to lie : for 
he said — 

^' I suspect that they have been ordered to the 
Condergerie.^* 

William came back, and told her that she conld 
go to her room again now. And she went to her 
room ; but the sisters were not there. 

And she never saw them again — ^nevermore! 
'^ Shall we meet the loved ones in a future state ? " 
Mathilde's friend, the primitive Methodist, Evans, 
doubted on the subgect 1 



CHAPTER XrX. 



ADIEU. 



William and St. Meard had been, with a crowd 
of other prisoners, looking out of the window at the 
often described September assassinations : about 
which we will say as little as possible. I would not 
have wished to come to them, but the St. Malo 
story brings me here, and I must go on. These 
two strangely-contrasted men — ^the dandy brave 
French soldier and the stolid English groom — had 
been watching this horrible affidr from the same 
window. 

The women had been kept from that window ; 
but the men had crowded round it, and had 
watched one fall after another. There had been a 
strange discussion among them as to how they 
should act when their turn came. It was agreed, 
after the witnessing of many examples, that the 
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difficulty of dying wa^ only increased by trying to 
defend your head, and that the best way was to 
walk slowly, and put your hands behind your 
back.* 

" You see Barbot, down there ? " said St* 
Heard. 

William saw him, and saw something else also. 
Saw, for instance, that the assassins, backed by a 
very slight crowd, were mainly on the right of the 
door ; and that On the left of the door there were 
comparatively few of them. He saw also that the 
door was in the extreme left of the building, and 
that from time to time people came round the 
comer of the building, under the pepper-box turret, 
and either ran swiftly across the street, or turned 
back with shrieks (perhaps Dr. Moore was one of 

* Text to *' Tableaux HiBtoriques," tablean soixante-denxi&me, 
confirmed again bj Lamartlne. Lamartine*s ''HUtory of the 
Oirondists" may be rague, fooliab, and bombastic in part ; but 
for mere eauurUa about the Rerolntion and revolutionary 
characters, there is, as far as I am aware, no book like his. For his 
authorities I am not, of course, answerable. He is an historian 
and a statesman ; I am a writer of fiction, as correct as I can make 
it. Yet M. Lamartine must have talked familiarly, at a mature 
age, with many of the men concerned in these affairs ; and, con- 
sidering the position he once held, must know as much about them 
as another. He is certainly as correct as Thiers. '* Enfin.** 
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them). He pointed this out to St. Meard, and 
asked him if there was a " right of way '* round the 
comer. 

When St. Heard understood him he answered, 
'^ Yes. That he knew the place well. It was the 
AllSe des pas perdue, and at the end were two 
turnings ; to the right you found yourself in the 
etdrde'Sac of the AlUe d'Enfer, to the left you went 
straight into the Rue de la Bonne Oarde.** Which 
William remembered. 

This young man also remembered about a certain 
rowing or scolding which he had got from D'Isigny 
one time. There had been a prize-fight in the 
Stour Valley, and that good-for-nothiag old Martin, 
the poacher, had tempted WiUiam from his alle- 
giance to go and see it. This prize-fight had 
ended suddenly and fatally by a blow on the jugular 
vein; at which D*Isigny had rejoiced, because it 
had not only enabled him to point his moral against 
William more venomously, but had enabled hinn to 
bully Mathilde as an open encourager of assassins, 
instancing old Martin and Marat as two cases in 
point. This prize-fight came into William's head 
now ; but he said nothing. 
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After a time they went back to Mathilde's door. 
They knocked, she told them in a cahn, clear voice 
to come in. She had just risen from her knees, 
and had Lady Somers' missal before her. 

*' My dear friends," she said, ** will they come for 
me to-night ? Do you think I might go to bed ? " 

St. Heard, seeing her noble and beautiful face 
set so coolly and so calmly, took a sudden resolu- 
tion, like a Frenchman. 

** Mademoiselle, no ! " 

" May I know what is happening ? " 

'' Mademoiselle, yes. They are assassinating the 
prisoners. I have some dim hopes that I can 
plead successfully for my life, in consequence of my 
behaviour at Nanci when your cousin, Andr6 
Desilles, was killed. This young man, from his 
absolute innocence, may escape ; but it is doubtful. 
You, in your assimied character as Marquise de 
Valognes, must inevitably die.** 

^* I promised my father that I would die mute, 
and I will die mute,** said Mathilde. 

** Mademoiselle, listen to me again. I am Pro- 
vencal, and one of the jailors is my friend, for I 
speak his language. I know more than another. I 
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know this. Danton and the secret Committee of 
the Commune have, through Marat, been removing 
prisoners to save them from this danger. You 
have not been removed, because Marat thinks that 
you are your sister ; Marat has saved many on his 
own responsibility, and even now, if you declare 
yourself, he could save you.* You are provided 
with witnesses to your identity. This young man, 
myself, and my Proven$al, who would swear, if I 
told him, that the devil went to mass and drunk 
nothing stronger than holy water. We would 
answer for the fact that you are not the Marquise 
de Valognes, who is suspected of being carrier- 
pigeon between Brittany and Coblentz, but her 
innocent sister, who has been living quietly in 
England." 

"That is all very well," said Mathilde; "but 
you do not consider my sister." 

" She is perfectly safe," said St. Meard. 

" Indeed, she is not. I came here to France to 
fulfil a promise to my father, and I shall fulfil it." 

St. Meard knelt at her feet. 

* This mercy of Marat's, individually, rests, as far as I am con- 
cerned, on the authority of Lamartine. I believe in it myself. 
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" I implore you, Mademoiselle, to listen to 



reason.*' 



" You have no right to kneel to me, M. St. 
Meard. I amjianc^e to Sir Lionel Somers." 

" I will betray you," said St. Meard, rising 
furiously. 

"You will not do so. In the first place, you 
gave me your honour as a gentleman that you 
would do nothing of the kind : in the second place, 
no one would believe you." 

He argued again and again, and William in his 
way argued also. But she said,* first and last, 
" You weary me, you two. I promised my father." 
And so after a time they sat still, and saw her pray. 

At last she said, " Here they come ;" and they 
came. The door was partly open, and the first 
person who entered was a large dog,* who went to 
the water pitcher, and lapped. Then came four 
men in slouched hats (like broad-leaved wide- 
awakes), and then a neat man in breeches and a 
cutaway coat, and the cocked hat with which we are 
aU familiar in the pictures of Napoleon.f 

* Tableaux Historiqaes, pcuaim, 

t Official dress makes sudden and singular pauses. Look at our 
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'' The woman calling herself the Marquise de 
Valognes ? *' said the well-dressed man. 

'^ I am she/' said old Mathilde. 

" FoUow." 

And she followed, and St. Heard and William 
followed also ; but on the stairs there was a diffi- 
culty. Mathilde turned to St. Meard. 

"This missal," she said; "may he have it, to 
give to my sister?" 

"It is a case for the tribunal," said the well- 
dressed man ; " we know of no missals." 

The night was late when they got down-stairs 
into the main passage or hall which led to the 
street. What need is there to describe it here? 
You may see the scene for yourselves in many 
books, among others in Knight's "Popular History 
of England." A table with ruffians, guards with 
pikes, brandy-bottles on the side-table. The presi- 
dent, the awful "man in grey," who strangely 



own court dress. Look at onr own eyening dress. Look at the 
dress of the first costumed reception of the Directory, which is that 
of Louis Quatorze. '' Sartor Resartus" with a yengeance ! The 
imperially beautiful dress of the first Napoleon at his coronation 
seems to have been a creation of French genius. In my ignorance 
I know of no precedent for it 
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» 
turns out to be no other than our old acquaintance 

'' Huissier " Maillard, interrogated her. 

" You are the soi-discmte Marquise de Valognes ? " 

" I am the soi-disante Marquise de Valognes," 
she answered, firmly ; and thought, ** I shall not 
die with a lie on my lips, after all." 

"You are accused of plotting at that hell on 
earth, Montauban,. against the nation. You are 
accused of carrying news from Brittany to Coblentz. 
There is enough against you to destroy a hundred, 
for the nation is angry. It is accused against you 
that you, your lover, the Englishman there, and 
that she-wolf, your mother, have been conspiring 
with imigris at Coblentz. What have you to 
say ? " 

" That you lie," said Mathilde, pale with fury 
and scorn. 

They told her to stand back, and she turned 
towards William, and slightly shivered, for William 
had done a strange thing, to her inexplicable. I 
beg your pardon for telling you these things, but I 
have begun, and must perforce finish. 

William stood before her, with nothing on him 
but his breeches, his stockings, and his shirt. A 
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loose-mouthed patriot, Jean Bon, who had once 
guided her father to Marat, remarked — 

" Le citoyen se derobe," 

" Malbrook s*en va-t-en guerre," said Mathilde, 
which did her no good. 

" William," she said, " why have you taken off 
your clothes ? *' 

'' It is so hard to die like this." 

" I have died before now," she said, and turned 
to the table, for they called her. 

" A La Force ! " 

'' I am the friend of the people : I am the Mend 
of Marat ; but I cannot make my case good, and so 
see, you men, I forgive you all." 

'* I will compromise you by no messages," said 
Mathilde to St. Meard; ''but if you live to see 
any one whom I loved, tell them I love them still." 

So she went down the steps, carrying her missal, 
and entering the dark passage was lost to sight. 

St. Meard was at William's shoulder as she went. 
William was for following her, but St. Meard 
pointed out to him the utter uselessness of the 
attempt. 
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" They have spared many," he said. " They will 
surely spare her. Beassure yourself." 

" I shall bolt," said William. " I beUeve that I 
can get away by the left ; they will not harm her, 
and if I can get hold of her father and Marat, we 
shall, as you say, be safe. Will they kill me ? " 

'' I should think that you would be condemned. 
I fancy you have no chance." 

" Then good-bye, sir, and many thanks for kind- 
nesses past. There is my name." 

William silently stepped up to the table. Of the 
*' pleadings" he understood not one word. He 
was accused of being the lover of Mathilde, but 
he knew nothing of what they said, and cared less. 
He understood in some measure the words they said 
to him, for they were the same as they had said to 
Mathilde—'* A La Force ! " He turned to follow 
her down the steps. 

The winner of some great boat-races who had the 
reputation of being a cool and rapid starter, once 
told me that he frequently felt so nervous before the 
start that he feared to fall out of his boat, but that 
the instant his body began to move his terror was 
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gone. It was so with William; he had been 
trembling slightly, bnt the instant he turned from 
the table his terror was gone. 

He was by no means an athlete, only an ordinarily 
well-made young man of active habit and great phy- 
sical courage ; but now he possessed the concentrated 
fury and the concentrated strength of ten men. As 
he stepped swiftly, lightly, and silently as a leopard 
down the steps towards the passage, he felt the 
muscles of his arms tighten and harden under the 
excitement. With a bound like a young lion he 
was out into the light, and made his dash towards 
the left. 

His old friend Barbot had heard that he was 
coming, and begged his fellow-conspirators to leave 
this young man to him. When William bounded 
out so swiftly, he was before him with upraised 
bludgeon, but it never descended on William's head. 
Nerved by despair and hope, with immense dexterity 
and vigour William dashed at Barbot, and struck 
him with all his force a round-handed blow under 
his right ear : he stumbled over him as he fell, and 
cried, in his agony, " Dear God ! " But his legs 
kept under him, and before the astonished assassins 
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could close upon him, he had sped away into the 
darkness of the summer night. 

Joumiac de St. Meard's agony and acquittal are 
matters of history. His escort of three, bringing 
him out at the door, were attracted by a group 
bending over something which lay close to the 
threshold. '* What is it, then ? " they asked. " It 
is the patriot Barbot," they said. '' He has been 
struck by the coup de poing of a young Englishman, 
and he is dead." 

'^ And the young man ? " asked St. Heard. 

*' He has escaped," they said. 

"And saved my life," thought he. "I would 
not have given much for it if Barbot had not been 
killed. My Mends," he said aloud, " lead me, for 
I am going to shut my eyes. One lies here, I doubt, 
whom I loved." 

And so they led him with his eyes shut, and when 
he was released he said good-night, and walked 
away, thinking of AndrS Desilles, Mathilde, and of 
many things. 



CHAPTER XX. 



madame's joubney. 



Ad^le was quietly spinning out her life with her 
aunt, the Lady Superior, the nuns, and the baby, 
at Montauban. There was little danger there ; the 
peasants around were Loyal, not to say dangerous 
to the Revolution. The commune of Paris believed 
they had got her, and would probably leave matters 
quiet: and so Madame D'Isigny had followed 
Mathilde to Paris. 

" I will see," she said to the Lady Superior, " if 
I can do anything with that husband of mine. He 
is ripand/a with many of these revolutionists. You 
and Adele are far too contemptible and insignificant 
to be troubled, now they believe they have got the 
Marquise 1 beg your pardon, sister; I cannot 



always control my tongue." 
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The Lady Superior begged she would not men- 
tion it. 

" You are kind and good now ; let your tongue 
march; my dear." 

'' And I am doing no good here/' said Madame, 
after a pause. '' I am only bringing danger on the 
house. I shall go to Paris, and act with my 
husband. I shall do more there than here." 

" Into the lion's jaws, my sister." 

'^Yes. I do not want to be caught like a rat 
in a hole. There are many as declared as I in 
Paris. I can make my tongue heard in Paris, if 
the worst comes to the worst. And it is a sharp 
one, as thou knowest, my kind and good sister." 

The Lady Superior wept feebly — ^the recollections 
of a dreadful day at La Garaye came upon her. 

''Yes, I will go. Though Mathilde is perfectly 
safe, for Marat would risk his life for her, yet my 
good husband, your good brother, is such an ex- 
tremely wrong-headed fool that he may disarrange 
matters. Charette will see to you; you will do 
very well. Mathilde is the finest member of this 
family, and wants a better head than her father's to 
see to her." 
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" And oh ! " said the Lady Superior, " if such a 
thing could occur, as a reconciliation between you 
and my brother, I would pray ** 

" The imbecility of yon women of the cloister is 
one of the things which is ruining Christianity,^' said 
Madame. ** Get up, and do not be foolish. If I 
meant to murder him I should not go to Paris to 
seek him* Get up.^' 

So she departed for Paris " to seek him," revolv- 
ing many things by the way. 

What a handsome young fellow he was when he 
first came courting her, thirty years ago, in the old 
youthful days* There was a high-toned precision 
in his very gallantry, which had taken her fancy at 
once. Barbara Morley, now Lady Somers, would 
have had him, though she was ten years older than 
he, being thirty, if she was a day ; but she could 
not. Yes ; he was a generous young fellow then ; 
what a pity they had quarrelled. 

"Why had they quarrelled?" Madame asked 
herself. They were too much alike. Neither 
would yield, she thought. She was furious, he 
inexorably and detestably calm. " If he had 

Q2 
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yielded on any one occasion, we might have done 
well ; but I saw my intellect to be superior to his, 
and he never yielded once. If he had done it only 
once I Isidore, there are worse men than you. 
Why had not I called him Isidore sooner ? I sup- 
pose because he never would call me by my Chris- 
tian name. The inexorable ! 

" If he would 3deld to me now, in any one point. 
Let me teU myself the truth, as I have always told 
it to others ; for I am getting old, and am weary of 
isolation. If I could get him and Mathilde, Ad^le 
might have her De Valognes, my sister-in-law her 
nuns. Father Martin his psalm-singing; but I 
should be content. 

'* I wonder if I can win him back ? He is a 
dangerous and diffi^\h man, and must make the 
first advance. I shall be old and all alone soon : 
Ad^le and his sister, the mm, are absolutely 
intolerable. And I have my temper more under 
control." 

At this point the carriage stopped, and the door 
was opened. 

'' Madame will alight,'' said a man with a grey 
moustache, in a rather dirty blue uniform. 
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" And why, then, inconceiyable pig ? " said 
Madame, suddenly infuriated at having her more 
sentimental meditations interrupted. " Do ladies 
of my position alight to the bidding of such as 
you ? " 

" Fortunately or unfortunately, yes, Madame. I 
must inspect your papers." 

" They are signed by one of you," said Madame, 
in a loud voice. " By old Hebert,* Maire of 
Dinan; a rascal whom I have fought for twenty 
long years for giving short weights to the poor, but 
whom I have never yet got convicted, in conse- 
quence of the unutterable cowardice of the terri- 
tonal aristocracy. This rascal, short-weight Spicier, 
has turned to the Bevolution now. He has signed 
my papers. They are good enough, I should think, 
to let a lady pass such as you." 

The grey moustache did not laugh outwardly, but 
Madame must alight. 

She alighted with a vengeauce. 

" Now, then," she said, in English. 

"What is the object of Madame's journey to 
Paris?" 

♦ Not the Hebert 
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Is it in the slightest degree likely that I shotild 
tell you the truth ? " 

'' Most unlikely, Madame ; but it is one of the 
questions which we are obliged to ask.'^ 

" Which shows the outrageous imbecility of the 
whole affair," said she. ** See, I will tell you the 
truth, then, you. I go to Paris to assist in a 
royalist plot ; what do you think of that ? *' 

** That Madame amuses herself. Madame is pa- 
triot, by her denunciation of the Maire of Dinan." 

" A better patriot than you.** 

** Madame can proceed.'^ 

^* Thank you much,'* said Madame, in English, 
9oUo voce* *' I should like to have seen the man of 
you who could have stopped me. I would have 
had Charette on you in twenty-four hours. What 
place is this then ? ^ 

" Alen9on." 

When she was safely in her carriage again^ she 
pondered* 

''Alen9on! I must keep my temper in better 
order. I have been near ruin — I am out of my 
bounds. Alas ! my poor tongue, it has never done 
any good." 
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" This," as she thought herself, " does not look 
like a reconciliation with D'Isigny. Yet," she 
thought once more, during the last stage into Paris, 
'' I am after all a little afraid of him, and I am not 
a&aid of these dogs. That may make me keep 
my tongue in order towards /tim." And so she 
went on." 

Now what was D'Isigny doing ? 

I cannot say that D'Isigny was a conspirator on 
either side. No decent conspirator would have had 
anything to do with him. To be a conspirator you 
must learn the art of lying with a clear bold brow 
and an honest eye. Now D'Isigny had a clear bold 
brow and an honest eye (which eye, however, re- 
fused to meet yours, if he did not like the look of 
you, like many another honest man's), but in the 
habit of lying he was as deficient as his wife. In 
cons^uence of which inability for verbal lying, 
D'Isigny's contribution to the great French Eevo- 
lution was his going up and down Paris fuming and 
contradicting, offending all, conciliating none, and 
doing nothing. 

Lady Somers once said that he was false. So 
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he was ; for he trimmed from day to day ; and he 
ordered Mathilde, his daughter and slave, to con- 
tinue a deceit which he in his own person would 
have repudiated. Again, as in the old case at 
Sheepsden, with Sir Lionel Somers, he would 
adopt a lie for a time, though he would never 
originate one. 

And his wife, the fury, so singularly like him in 
her morality, but miles above him in intellect and 
in determination, was coming after him through the 
long dull roads. 

I know of what I speak, when I say that the 
fury of that woman arose mainly from love, balked 
at all points by his inexorable stupid severity ; one 
touch of tenderness even now would do what five- 
and-twenty years had not done. But was it not 
too late ! 

D'Isigny had a flat in the Bue St. Germain, room 
after room ; in one of which he used to sit fi^^^g 
and fribbling over his papers : writing speeches to 
which the Assembly never Ustened, as he was inva- 
riably coughed out of the tribune by right and left. 
Bobespierre was in the same predicament at the 
very same time, and Dlsigny and he laid their 
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heads together over it. It was apparent to both 
dog and cat that the country was going to the 
Devil. 

D'Isigny, sitting lip late one night over his 
papers, and wondering at intervals how Louis de 
Valognes got on in the Conciergerie, and how 
Mathilde, soi disant for the nonce Marquise de 
Valognes, got on in the Abbaye, when his room 
door was opened, and his wife, unseen for so many 
years, came in. 

He was up to the occasion. He was up to the 
point of all occasions, though never to their pre- 
paration. " I salute you, Madame," he said. 

" I also salute you. Monsieur," said Madame. 
" As there has been no formal separation between 
us, I ask your hospitality." 

"It is granted with the deepest pleasure, 
Madame." 

" That is kind, at aU events," said Madame, 
looking keenly at him. " We can never live toge- 
ther, you know, because we don't suit one another. 
But we will part friends." 

" I have never been unfriendly to Madame." 

" Foolish man," thought Madame. " One trifle 
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of tenderness would have made me follow yon to 
the world's end and send all my principles to the 
deuce. Though I am fifty I can appreciate 
beauty and manhood, and you are very handsome, 
my dear — handsomer than ever. I'll have you 
back ; but you must come, not be fetched." 

But he would neither come nor be fetched. 
French politeness is a very fine thing for concealing 
sentiment, but not always so fine for announcing it. 

So these two actually lived together again, but 
in a way in which only French people can live. 
They were both getting old, and both getting weary 
of isolation. They both in their inmost secret 
hearts desired to be one again. But that devil 
which we call by so many names, Pride, Jealousy, 
Temper; but whose real name is Self, had a 
stronger hold in the heart of the precise, self-con- 
templating D'Isigny, than he had in the wild, fierce, 
furious, and yet affectionate woman, who had once 
been his wife. 

On the other hand Madame said to herself, ^' He 
must speak first : it is always so. He may sulk 
and sulk yet again, but I will make him speak at 
last." 
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A difficult task, Madame, which with a lady of 
your very short patience might never have been 
accomplished at all. D*Isigny was not a likely 
man to make advances : you two might have gone 
to your graves, saying like the guards of the two 
great nations at Fontenoy, " Fire first."* 

Yet she made advances: all women do. The 
world would be a howling wilderness if they did 
not. They were of a peculiar nature, as was 
natural in such a woman. Will the reader grant 
one more vulgarity, and allow me to say that " the 
grey mare was the best horse," and that she was 
determined to show it. 

" I suppose. Monsieur," she said the first morn- 
ing, " that occupying the same suite of rooms, it 
would be as well if we took our meals together ? " 

D*Isigny would be charmed. 

" Again," said Madame, " economy will be neces- 
sary. We are just now poor, and women under- 
stand economy better than men, who live in politics 
and in life. Economy is the duty and honour of 

♦ "Wliicli it seems is an outrageous falsehood. What with 
" Vengeurs," and certain other stories, some of them Crimean, the 
unfortunate tax-payer is uncertain if he even gets his glory for hia 
money. 
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a woman. Will you let your wife undertake the 
management of the household ? " 

" Madame, you do me honour." 

" That was kindly said," she replied. " You 
must know, and I will confess, that it is entirely 
owing to my extreme political opinions, that we a/re 
poor. It was through me that your Brittany estates 
were ruined." 

** Madame," said D'Isigny, like a gentleman, 
''you seem to forget that my present revenue is 
drawn, almost illegally, from yowr estates in Dorset- 
shire." 

Madame said that she had never thought of it ; 
and she told him afterwards again that she really 
never had. 

Still no angel came down to trouble these strange 
waters of Bethesda. The pool remained perfectly 
dull and level, with English oil and French polish 
(I am afraid this is dreadfully ''vulgar" again). 
Yet these two people were drawing together. The 
angel had not come yet, and when he came he was 
a singular one. 

If I have done my task so well as to make you 
know D'Isigny, you will know that he would have 
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died sooner than have fired first. Madame said to 
herself, " I shall have to do it all." 

They got now into the habit of sitting opposite 
one another in the evening, before the fire. One 
evening he asked her if it would amuse her to be 
read to. She was charmed. He read to her from 
Boileau. Madame thought the poem interesting, 
and was obliged. When he had finished it, she 
asked him if she might arrange his papers. 

He was highly flattered. She arranged them, 
and asked leave to read some of them, at which he 
was again flattered. They now began to talk for 
the first time about the Revolution, and for the first 
time in their lives to agree about anything! They 
agreed that the Revolution would not do, and must 
be put a stop to immediately, at all hazards. 

He yielded so far as to say that he, in his love 
for the lower orders, had truckled to it too far. 
Madame, on her part, said that her love for the 
people, always notorious, remained undiminished. 
" I also am notorious in England for my democracy 
in social matters," said Monsieur. ''I also am 
notorious in the same way," said Madame. " Every 
one knows it," said Monsieur. " I have had the 
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honour to address remonstrances to Madame on 
what I then called the extravagance of her charity. 
Madame will acknowledge that/' 

Madame acknowledged it, and shook her grey old 
head. ^'It was but too true^ and Monsieur had 



reason.'* 



Still there was nothing which brought out one 
atom of the tenderness which was in both their 
hearts after their long isolation. There was nothing 
between them but that wretched^ false^ oily French 
politeness. The pool of Bethesda was not 
troubled. 

" Monsieur," she said one evening, " I take the 
liberty \o note that your shirt collar is frayed. 
Will you allow me to superintend your wardrobe ? " 

Monsieur was deeply obliged. Getting nearer 
and nearer. Nothing now left but two proudly 
defiant Lucifers, too proud to speak, too cowardly 
to speak, the inter-dependent love ; the love of the 
old ; stronger, some say, than the boy and girl, bride 
and bridegroom love ; which was in their hearts. 

So the two inexorably rigid and handsome faces 
shared their fireside together again. Monsieur 
D'Isigny read aloud to her a great deal, from books 
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containing the most beautiful sentiments^ Fenelon^ 
for instance. But, seeing that even Madame's solid 
face expressed ennvii^ he read her Shakespeare in 
English. They were both good at Shakespeare^ 
and so Madame stood it better ; she knew his text, 
and was not so much bored as with Fenelon. Nay, 
he went further afield for her, and Bowdlerised 
'' Babelais" to the extent of reading the trial 
before Pantagruel for her. Madame liked that 
better than anything, but went to the extent of 
' telling him bluntly that she knew it by heart. 

Nearer and nearer. 

Their servant went out to one of the innumerable 
feasts which were beginning then ; to which one I 
do not conmiit myself, because it would be a weari- 
ness to the flesh to look it up. She went to this 
feast, and came home drunk. Whereupon she was 
most promptly packed away by Madame D*Isigny. 

''We can get on together,'' she said to her 
husband. ''I am now more quick, more self- 
helpful than you." 

D'Isigny agreed. 

'' They are getting more brutal and defiant than 
ever, these people," said she. '' Is Mathilde safe T^ 
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^' Safe enough," he said ; " why, Marat would 
take her place to-morrow." 

"It is well, then. Yoil know more of these 
people than do I. Yet it seems to me hard that 
she should be there while we are here." 

"It i« hard, wife," said D'Isigny; "but she is safe 
there. St. Heard is with her. Think of De 
Valognes, think of the king." 

Madame had apparently thought of them before, 
for she said, " Mathilde's is a more valuable life 
than any ; you are perfectly sure that she is safe ?" " 

" She is perfectly safe. I could arouse Marat in 
a moment." 

And Madame said : " Enfiin, I suppose you are 
right. Yet there are two whom we love dearly in 
the prisons, and if you have truckled to or made 
acquaintance with this double-dyed, God-forgotten, 
accursed spawn of Satan, Marat, it would be as 
well if you utilised him, and use his infernal 
influence to save our beloved ones. A thousand 
pardons. Monsieur. You know my tongue of 
old." 

"It is equal, Madame. I think that they are 
^ perfectly safe. And please to remember how utterly 
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suspect you are yourself. Kemember that any 
communication between yourself, just arrived from 
Montauban, and either Louis de Valognes, or 
Mathilde, would assuredly render me suspect. 
Eemember who you are, and what you have been 
doing; and forbear. My truckling to Marat, as 
you so kindly put it just now, has, at all events, 
enabled you to live a fortnight in Paris without 
arrest. Taisez vous, Madame." 

And, said Madame to herself, ^' You are no fool, 
you. I used to think that you were." 

There is one phase of politics, which they call in 
the United States (as I am informed) Lobbying. I 
only half know what the phrase means ; but I wholly 
know that D'Isigny would have been a great 
Lobbyist. This phase of politics was called, unless 
I am deceived (when there were any politics in these 
distracted islands) button-holding. D'Isigny was a 
master of it. Few FeuiUants or Girondists came 
into the lobbies of the Assembly without being 
button-holed by D'Isigny. Adele says, in her 
memoirs, that he button-holed Louvet, and said, 
" It is for you to answer Danton." *' How, then ? " 
said Louvet. "I speak not." Whereupon, says 

VOL. IIL & 
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AdMe^ her father gave Louvet his snuff-bos:, and 
said, ^' Sneeze continually, it would spoil the periods 
of Demosthenes." But that is only what Ad^le 
said. 

Lobbies and passages are notoriously draughty, 
and gentlemen of nearly sixty who loiter in them 
are extremely apt to get Bheumatism. Conse- 
quently, D'Isigny, continually dawdling in these 
lobbies of the Assembly, got one evening, late in 
August, a nip of Lumbago across the lower part of 
his yery stiff and upright back, which made him 
say a yery dreadful word, neyer heard among gentle- 
men, but which begins with 0, several times on 
his way home. And he had to go to bed, and 
Madame in white jacket nursed him, kindly and 
tenderly. 

Nearer and nearer. Yet the great word un- 
spoken. Was it likely to be spoken under such 
circumstances ? An elderly man with Bheumatism, 
and an old woman nursing him. Sentimental love 
must have long been dead between those two. 
Storge, concentrated on the same object, might unite 
them once more. 

Would M. and Madame D'Isigny ever have been 
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tmited without disaster ? I decline to express an 
opinion. He cotdd not go to the Assembly, but lay 
in his bed, nibbing his back with opodeldoc. She 
fluttered about ihe rooms in her camisole and 
assisted him, congratulating herself and him, that 
they could get on without a tipsy maid. *' Oh, 
heavens ! had there heen but a maid who went into 
the street and brought news, she might have lived 
drunk, died drunk, and be buried drunk.'* This 
was Madame^s language afterwards. 

Opodeldoc and tisane : and the fire in the stove 
to be kept up, and no servant to bring the wood. 
** You will be cold. Monsieur, my husband," she 
said ; " I will put some of my not numerous petti- 
coats over you.'' So she talked walking up and 
down the room. 

Merciful heavens, spare us! and save us from 

dying of sheer terror, like dogs ! "What figure is 

this, standing bold and horrible in the lamplight, 

which makes the infuriated and dauntless Madame 

D'Isigny cower down into the bed beside her 

husband, and which makes D'Isigny rise, with his 

arm aroimd his wife's neck, to confront it ? What 

fi 2 
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figure is Has, then, that strikes terror into the . 
hearts of those who had never known terror 
before, and, divided for so many years, now felt 
their hearts beating one against the other ? Who 
was this ghost ? 

William the Silent. William, the English groom, 
standing there before them in the lamplight, in shirt, 
breeches, and stockings. Handsome, in the defiant, 
triumphant fury of his look, yet saying words which 
made him hideous and horrible. 

" Monsieur, they are murdering the prisoners. I 
have escaped by running ; but they have murdered 
Mademoiselle Mathilde.'* 



CHAPTER XXI. 



TOGETHER ONCE MORE. 



Beign of Terror ! Yes, it had fairly begun. 
William saw nearly the first of it ; for retiring, after 
they had asked him a few questions, into the ante- 
room, he in a few minutes saw M. and Madame 
D'Isigny come swiftly forth. Both tall, majestic, 
and handsome, beyond most of their fellow men 
and women now, yet with a look in their grey 
and smitten faces as though something too horrible 
for human speech had looked upon them, and 
turned them into stone. 

They had said to one another as it were but 
one word ; and that was " Marat." So they never 
stopped, either to notice him, . or to interrogate 
him; but passed swiftly on down the stairs, into 
the street. 
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" Do you' believe it ? " asked Dlsigny, as they 
walked rapidly. 

''There can be no doubt^ from what your man 
said/' replied Madame. '' But it is Marat's work, 
and he will be hiding at home. Let us confront 
him ; and, if it is true, you have your sword, and 
can kiU him. Our only hope Ues with Marat. 
There is a wild chance that your man is wrong. 
Keep your sword up under your redingote, or we 
shall be stopped.*' 

'' Yours is the best head, Marie," said D'Isigny. 

'' But a poor one, if it has brought us to this, 
Isidore." 

** The fault was mine," said he. 

*' Nay, it was mine," she answered. 

** You are generous, Marie." 

" We can be generous to those we love, Isidore." 

D'Isigny's hand felt out in the dark for hers, 
and it was done : henceforth these twain were one. 
Mutually fearing, mutually respecting one another, 
from this moment, until death, there was no cloud 
between those two. 

Even in this night of horrors unutterable, the 
spectacle of two such imperial grey figures walking 



^ 
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swifUy, attracted attention. Most people knew by 
this time what was being done, and spoke in 
whispers^ lurking at street comers* The Parisian 
people were not yet used to blood ; they were not 
yet trained to the pitch of howling round Bailly in 
his death agony for hours. 

^' These people are terrified at what their agents 
are doing, my beloved," said D'Isigny. 

And Madame pretended that she had not heard 
him, and made him call her his '^ beloved" once 
more. 

"They will be educated soon, Isidore," she 
answered. 

There were very few crowds in the more open 
streets. There were many National Guards, who 
were half-hearted. Moreover, Boland was expected 
to act (and, in my opinion, had he had the courage 
of a TTum, not of a suicide, might have acted). The 
thing was being done by a small, but very powerful 
and concentrated minority. The Parisians knew 
this well, and, without a leader, were afraid to act. 
That they disapproved of it, is proved by their 
verdict on the matter when they began to free 
themselves from this terribly powerful clique under 
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Tallien, and got themselyes contented, after seventy 
years, with the present state of things. I do not 
believe that the French are more cruel than our- 
selves ; but the Gualches had already invented the 
art of insurrection, the finishing details of which 
are given us by M. Victor Hugo in "Les Mise- 
rables; " and so they kept the broader streets clear, 
for fear of artillery. 

So M. and Madame D^signy were only looked 
at, imtil they came to the narrow street, which we 
have known before as the Rue Jacquerie. 

Here there was a dense crowd, nearly closing up 
the street. 

''Isidore," said Madame, ''we shall be assas- 
sinated ; but let us die together." 

D'Isigny knew better. He put his arm round 
her waist, and still walking quickly, cried out in a 
loud voice, which might be heard from one end of 
the street to the other, — 

" Room, Citizens, for ci-devant D'Isigny, the 
Breton, known here before, who goes under 
emergency to visit the Citoyen Marat." 

They parted at once, these people ; and Madame 
said directly, " he has gone home." 
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And more than one in the crowd said, " Make 
way. This is D'Isigny, the Breton, who nursed 
the dead child, and who loved and supported Marat 
when he was deserted of God." 

There was no difficulty in getting to Marat's 
door. There were plenty of assistant hands to 
hatter at it, for every one was puzzled, and no one 
understood thoroughly what was going on. 

It was opened by Madame Delit, sister of Marat, 
who had her child with her. " He has laid down 
to sleep," she said. " He must not be disturbed." 
D*Isigny, whom she remembered, promptly put her 
aside, and slipping in with Madame D'Isigny closed 
the door behind him, and passed quickly upstairs, 
into the room we have seen before, and to the bed 
we have seen before. 

Upon it lay a tangled heap of grey clothes, from 
the upper part of which came a bare lean arm, the 
hand of which was twined into the coarse wavy 
curls of what looked like a human head. Marat, 
on this night of unutterable horrors, had thrown 
himself on his bed in his clothes, and, like Danton, 
had slept. There was no face to be seen, it was 
under the arm. D'Isigny was approaching the bed. 
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when Madame^ quietly, but with deoisive strength, 
anticipated him, and going up to the bed said, with 
a loud clear voice, — 

"Marat, awake !'* 

The grey heap of clothes moved, and from under 
the naked arm there came a face, which looked on 
that of Madame D'Isigny with that dull stupidity 
and look of inquiry, which I suppose all men have 
when they first awaken. 

I cannot describe that face ; but I can describe 
the effect of it, however. 

As it moved from under the naked arm and dis- 
closed itself, D'Isigny, who had seen it before, drew 
back and turned away. Madame drew up her crest 
like a rattlesnake, prepared to strike, and confronted 
it. Not only with courageous defiance, but with 
furious words, words which I am loth to use, but 
which, considering the period, the people con- 
cerned, and the situation, I am compelled to 

use. 

" Marat, thou dog, thou hast died in thy sleep, 
and hast awakened in hell. I, the other fury of 
the Bevolution, demand to know what thou hast 
done with my daughter, Mathilde ?" 



k — . 
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The heap of grey clothes^ with the face among 
them, was sitting on the side of the bed directly. 

*'It is not hell; and thou art distracted," said 
Marat. "I know of but one Mathilde, and she 
is safe in Brittany. And who art thou, thou gtey 
fury?" 

'' I am Madame D'Isigny. My daughter, Mathilde, 
has been murdered by your orders. I ordered ber 
to personate her sister, the Marquise de Yalognes, 
and our groom says that she has been murdered ; 
perhaps it is not so. Say it is not so ! '* 

" You mean," said Marat, " that you sent 
Mathilde to Paris to personate her sister ? " 

" That is the case, man ! " 

" Oh, you incredible lunatics I In what prison 
was she ? " 

" In the Abbaye." 

"Why she nursed me and tended me when I 
was penniless and alone. Why I could have saved 
her. Why I liberated eight, four days ago in 
addition to Danton's list, from the same prison. 
I saw in the list of the imprisoned. Marquise de 
Valognes, whom I remember as a foolish girl who 
insulted me, and all the time through your silly 
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deceit it was my own Mathilde^ for whom I would 
have died. Come quickly, there is yet some 
glimmer of hope. Quick ! quick ! Are you made 
of stone ? " 

Marat, descending the staircase, fluttered swiftly 
in his grey clothes along the street before them 
like a bat before two herons. Not a soul spoke 
to any of the three, for they knew Marat well, and 
guessed what was going on. The conscience of 
the Bue de Jacquerie was troubled, and it was a 
little afraid of its idol. The idol also had signs 
by which it made the worshippers understand that 
this was not the hour of sacrifice or prayerful 
flattery. 

The streets grew more and more solitary as they 
grew broader, and the tall, strong couple had a 
difficulty sometimes in keeping pace with the figure 
which passed so rapidly on before them under the 
lanthoms, casting on the wall and pavement a 
hundred flickering shadows, more gobHn-like than 
itself. At last, in the distance, at the end of a 
street, they saw a tall narrow building of many 
storeys, with two little turrets at each comer, in 
front of which there was a small crowd with flauii- 
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beaux, the light of which lit up every angle in the 
building from the lower side. There was rapid 
occasional movement in the crowd, but very little 
noise, and neither of our friends at first understood 
what was going on, imtil Marat stopped and said, 
holding up his arm : 

*' This is the work of your order. It is possible 
that I may have to ask you to look on it : but will 
spare you if I can. Stay here,' I will return im- 
mediately." 

Time, in their terror for what was so dear for 
them, had become dead. The courage of both 
failed. DTsigny, with the instinct of a gentleman, 
stood between his wife and what was going on 
imder the flambeaux, but indeed she was as well 
able to bear it as he. Earth seemed gone from 
them, and the only link between them and hope 
was the wolf whose maddened head conceived the 
iniquity. In their rapidly vanishing hope, they 
almost loved him. 

He was quickly back with four men: and they 
knew the fearful truth with certainty. 

" We are too late here," said Marat : and paused, 
even he. 
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They were dumb with horror and grief, and said 
nothing. For the time, Marat was time and the 
world to them, and they hmig upon his gasping 
lips* 

** It may not be too late elsewhere, for another 
purpose," he said, very quietly, " Go with these 
five men. Each one of them has the power of an 
emperor or a king to-night, for he is patriot. You 
are safe with them. I, Marat, say so.'^ 

" Will you not go with us, M. Marat ? " asked 
Madame D'Isigny. 

^' Fools, conspirators of the salon, how fit are 
you for revolution. Why, if my beloved sister lay 
dead upon the stones before me, I could think, I 
could act. You stand like frightened sheep before 
the vengeance of the people for their unutterable 
wrongs. Listen, and understand. Had not the 
people demanded my life I would have laid it down 
for her who is lost through an unhappy mistake. I 
will make some amends, for you, in your way, were 
kind to me. I have been late at the Abbaye, and 
must fly to the Conciergerie. If, in consequence of 
your incredible imbecility, I have not been able to 
save your daughter MathUde, there is yet a wild 
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chance that I may save your son-in-law, Be 
Valognes.** 

He passed swiftly from their sight into the dark- 
ness, and they saw him no more. 

The five men hurried them away. 

" There is barely time," one said, " we must 
be very quick. You know me, D*Isigny, I am 
Jean Bon, who first brought you to Marat's 
house." 

"I know you," said D'Isigny, " and I will reward 
you." 

" I want no money. We take only the wages of 
the Commune.* We are enrages, and aristocrat 
money would bum our hands. I want swift walking, 
though. Can your wife walk swiftly, or shall we 
leave her ? " 

Madame could walk as fast as any of them, and 
proved it. Once more time was in abeyance, even 
now that hope was gone. The streets grew narrow, 
and once more again broad, and upon the night air 
were borne whisperings of trees and faint scents of 
the country, carried from a distance in the fresh 

* It is a singular fact, attested by, I believe, every one, that as 
far as coold be ascertained, hardly any robbery was committed. 
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wind of tlie coming summer mom. At last^ in a 
square place, among larger streets, they came on 
another group of flambeaux, and were stopped 
again. 

Jean Bon went on, " I knew her well," he said, 
" I saw her in the Abbaye." And they let him go, 
and after a time came back again. 

''We are too late here again," he said, in a 
whisper. 

''What place is that?" said Madame, pointing 
to the flambeaux. 

" The opening which the secret committee of the 
Commune caused to be made in the catacombs," 
whispered Jean Bon to Madame, for D'Isigny was 
spent and dumb. 

" Shall we have no relics of her, then ? " asked 
her mother. 

" Her good works," said Jean Bon, " and this." 
They found it on her bosom. We do not steal, and 
the Commune would have got it. But I had it 
given up directly when I told them that her mother 
had come even here to seek her." 

She took what he gave her mechanically, and they 
were escorted home, knowing nothing and caring 
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nothing about their own fate. The lamp in 
D'Isigny's room was still burning when they got 
home, and D'Isigny cast himself on his bed. Ma- 
dame came to him. 

" This is all we have left of her," said she, 
and showed him what Jean Bon had given her. 

Old Lady Somers' missal, with the Ferdinand 
and Isabella illumination, and the silver filigree 
Byzantine binding, with the piece of the true cross 
set in it. On one leaf, which opened easiest to 
D'Isigny's hand, as being the most used, there was 
an illumination in red, which the patient monk who 
had done the beautiful work had never con- 
templated; though unconsciously, he in his way, 
by his idea of making an ideal lazy Heaven in this 
world,* had helped that state of affidrs which set, 
centuries afterwards, the broad red stain across his 
lilies and his ivy leaves. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

CONCIEBGEBIE. 

Poor Louis de Valognes : thinner and more 
beautiful ghost of my favourite Havelock, Wil- 
loughby, Desilles. Do you care for him ? "Where 
was he ? And how did he fare ? 

With less determination, with less character, with 
less intense religionism than General Havelock or 
Lieutenant Willoughby, he was still bon Chre- 
tien; and with less of all three attributes than 
I picture to myself in Andr6 Desilles, he was 
yet a very valuable man. Had there been a large 
majority of such men in France as he or the 
Lameths — nay, even as the Polignacs — there might 
have been no Revolution ; for good or for evil, 
as the reader thinks. 

Life had been intensely dear and sweet on the 
whole to Louis de Valognes. To ornamental men 
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of personal beauty, used to admiration and kindli- 
ness from their fellows, of good health, good con- 
science, good manners, a real love of their kind, 
and sufficient real earnestness of purpose to make 
them well thought of among the very best and 
highest of their acquaintances, life is generally 
very precious. Louis de Valognes had all these 
qualifications for an entire enjo3nnent of life even 
when he was a cadet. Superadded to all these 
things now he had a splendid estate, a beautiful 
wife loved beyond measure, and a position such as 
would be envied by most men in Europe. 

And it was all gone from him utterly. The plea- 
sant, smiling Atlantic of prestige, love, wealth, 
society, had sunk from below his feet, as the sea 
had sunk from the feet of him and Andre Desilles 
on the first day when you saw them sitting together 
on the rocks at St. Malo. Of his deeply-loved wife 
he had seen but little ; of his child, the melancholy 
baby, still less. He was a very affectionate man, 
and had always had some one on whom to lavish 
his affection. Now he was all alone ; for the people 
with whom he was confined did not suit him, and 
indeed he scarcely suited them, for the son-in-law 

8 2 
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of the traitor and trimmer D'Isigny, friend of 
Marat, could scarcely be popular among them ; and 
again he thought them for the most part frivolous, 
vain, and shallow, with all their courage. 

" These people," he said to himself once bitterly, 
while eating his own heart in his bitter disappoint- 
ment, " are ready to die decently, yet a good num- 
ber of them never managed to live decently. Old 
Cardinal Leroy has sufficient personal courage to 
prevent him making a scene on the scaffold ; I 
never heard of any one who did, except Lady 
Salisbury, and she only did it through an excess of 
personal courage. These people, who one half of 
them have neglected every duty, now take credit for 
courage. Bah ! 

'' And their manners," he growled on in his sour 
mood, ^' they are no better than mine : their tittle- 
tattles about precedence are to me insupportable 
now that hell has broken loose. Why if that old 
fool, De Barsac, happened to be sleeping with his 
wife when the last trump soimded, he would hold 
a polite argument with her, as to which of them 
etiquette required to get out of bed first. 

'' I am sick of the whole thing. I want my liberty 
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and my wife. The worst of it is that these Parisiaiis 
seem to have arrested all the fools to keep me com- 
pany, and to leave all the clever men walking free. 
I suppose it will be the turn of the clever men 
next." 

Poor Louis. Life so dear, and yet at the price 
so worthless. He moped alone, and hungered in 
his heart for one look of Adele. The look she had 
when she came towards him with her mouth 
slightly curled up at the comers, and when her 
eyebrows followed the motion of her mouth : the 
look that told him that he was loved above all 

things on earth, and most things in heaven. 

fl 

Where was she ? In prison or saved ? How far 
would these revolutionists dare to go ? Not to the 
extent of death, surely ? And so the poor innocent 
kindly lad sat and ate his heart alone ! for the 
frivolity, the snuflf-boxing, the badinage, of the 
ghosts down-stairs were as insufferable for him to 
see as it is for me or you to read of. 

On the afternoon of the night in which Mathilde 
was lost, he became aware that the prisoners were 
being sent into the street, and were being murdered. 
The man who told him was a young man, Uke him- 
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self, with a wife, who had sjrmpathised with him, 
and who had sources of information. 

" Are they killing all ? " said Louis, 

''I think so. Dauton, I know, sent out lists, 
which were supplemented by Marat. The people 
on those lists were those we saw removed yesterday. 
You and I, you see, were not removed." 

Death, then : and without even one last kiss from 
Ad^le. It was come to this. 

Through long hours he sat and brooded in his 
window on the stairs, and heard one after another 
go down. He tried to prepare himself to die, but 
life was too sweet, and he could not do it. So far 
from getting into a frame of mind fit to meet his 
God, he got into a frame of mind more fit to meet 
the Devil. " Oh, for a knife, that I might give 
an account of even one." 

It was towards the dawning of the summer morn- 
ing when he was summoned. Five men came to 
summon him, and he saw them go into the dog-hole 
where he had slept. 

*' What is your errand for ? " he cried. 

" Ci-devant De Valognes," cried one, in reality 
Jean Bon, friend of Marat. 
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" I am he." 

" Come down, then," said Jean Bon, taking him 
by the arm, and whispering to him, " Be discreet." 

This whisper was overheard, by at least one of 
the five, who at once spoke out. 

" Jean Bon, thou art a dog, a traitor, and a liar ; 
and Marat is not all the world." 

So Louis went to his hopeless death down the 
stairs, Jean Bon holding him by the arm. He 
would have bolted had he not known what was 
going on outside ; but he only prayed, and found 
that, in the last agony, the power of prayer had 
come. 

A smell of brandy and tobacco, and he was in a 
lighted room, with six men, in a row, on one side 
of it, and he himself, with his five guides, on the 
other. 

Once more Jean Bon whispered, " Be discreet ! " 
but he did not understand, and yet was discreet ; 
believing that his death was three minutes oflf. 

"Who is this man?" said the president of the 
tribunal. 

" Ci-devant Louis de Valognes," replied Jean 
Bon. 
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"His crime?" 

" None. I, Jean Bon, known as a patriot, 
declare that there is nothing against this man. 
This man is an aristocrat by birth ; he has married 
into his order. Well, then ; he married the daughter 
of D'Isigny, the Breton, Mend of Marat ; and is 
brother-in-law to Mathilde, the Mend and nurse of 
Marat, when he had no Mends. This man is 
innocent." 

'' It seems to me," said the president, rather 
promptly, "that this man is perfectly innocent. 
Are there any specific charges against him ? " 

" He is an aristocrat," cried the patriot who had 

quarrelled with Jean Bon on the stairs. "He was 

Mend of the Murderer of Nanci, whose funeral 

obsequies were performed on the Champ de Mars, 

with those of his fellow murderers, by Lafayette and 

Bailly." • 

" My dear friend," said the president, " I am an 

• 

aristocrat myseK; as is St. Huruges. For Andre 

Desilles, you must be in a state of distraction — ^he 

was killed in trying to save life. Is that all against 

him?" 

It appeared so. 
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" Dismiss him with * Vive la Nation/ then, and, 
Jean Bon, keep close to him." 

Jean Bon kept close to him, and. said, ''Shut 
yomr eyes, for you have been near death, and you 
tremble." 

Louis shut his eyes, but did not keep them shut, 
for he opened them too soon, and saw before him t. 
handsome young man, with outspread arms, lying, 
as if crucified, on the pavement. After this he 
closed them again, and, led by Jean Bon, passed on 
in safety. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 



THE ALTAR. 



D'IsiGNY threw himself on his bed when they got 
home, and lay there, saying not one word. Madame^ 
saying not one word either, paced up and down the 
room with her hands beside her. Each one was 
thinking that there might be terrible recriminations 
on either side, yet both were quite unwiUing to 
begin them. There was nothing now left to either 
of them but the other ; a new-bom love, the love of 
the old for the old, was nascent between them. Both 
of them dreaded its disturbance. So Madame, 
walking up and down the room, kept sa}dng, '-' It 
was my fault for using Ad^le's house as a rendezvous 
for the followers of Charette and Larochejaquelein." 
And D*Isigny lay on the bed in dumb grief, saying 
to himself, " It was my fault for telling her to con- 
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tinue her falsehood." So these two were silent : 
each refusing to speak, each ready to yield. 

There opened the door, and there came in a 
ghost. It was the ghost of Louis de Yalognes. 

"I have heen saved," he said, " and I know all. 
We will mourn together, for we are all three guilty 
of her death. • I have had my share in it, as I had 
in the death of my Andre Desilles. It was I by 
my cowardly deceit who kept her from Andre until 
it was too late. You, sir, by your extreme preci- 
sianism, made me fear you, and drove us all into 
deceit; and you, Madame, who could have saved 
all this misery, separated yourself from your family 
by your violence. Are we not aU three to blame, 
I ask?" 

The answer was a mournful " Yes." 

In a subdued and humble frame of mind, and in 
a low voice, they discussed details which Shake- 
speare, with his bold, clear, decisive drawing, might 
handle, but which I, wanting his art, must leave 
alone, from sheer inability to do so without oflFend- 
ing the great " Ars Poetica " canon, in which I 
believe. They talked long, and then Louis went 
out to arouse William and get further fflnfa. 
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It was nine o'clock in the morning, and broad 
glorious day, when Louis went out to him. The 
first thing which Louis saw was a wild, dirty-looking 
man in the further doorway, who pointed with his 
finger to something in a comer close to Louis's 
feet, nodded, and then vanished. This was the 
very last of Jean Bon. 

Louis turned towards the comer indicated by 
Jean Bon, and grew terrified for a moment. On 
the floor in that comer lay William the Silent, of 
whom no one had thought, on his back, just as he 
had cast himself down after his fearful swift struggle 
for life. He lay on the floor with his arms stretched 
out, so awfully like the figure which Louis had seen 
on the pavement in front of the Conciergerie, that 
he dreaded to approach him. 

Overpowered with sleep he lay there, not dead, 
not likely to die : only lying in the happy death of 
sleep, just as he had cast himself down. He had 
nothing on him but the clothes in which he escaped, 
his breeches, stockings, and shirt. His shirt was 
open at the breast, and on the centre of his breast 
lay a letter. Louis, bending over him, took the 
letter from his breast^ putting his hand on the left 
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side of it. William's heart was going as steadily, 
and as well, as his brother's did when he stood 
with his thumb on the touch-hole of the thirty- 
eight pounder, and after the first horrible and glo- 
rious two hours of Trafalgar. 

He was easy about William, but he took the 
letter from his unconscious chest, and went back 
to M. and Madame D'Isigny, saying in his pretty 
French way : " Here is an offering which I have 
stolen from the highest of all altars, the bare 
breast of a thoroughly noble person. May we hear 
its contents?" 

D'Isigny read it to them at once. 

" I believe that I am traitor for what I do, yet 
I have consulted Camille Desmoulins and Barba- 
roux ; and they say that I am right. 

" My heart is grieved. It was the stupidity of 
you and your wife which caused the mischief. I 
will make what amends I can to you. If you have 
a heart as good as a dog's, you will see that it was 
not my fault. The nation is beginning its ven- 
geance, for many things. A time will come when 
the civilized world will sum up, in retirement, the 
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case between us and between you; and mark me, 
the balance of atrocities will be against you aris- 
tocrats ; or the world is delivered to the devil : a 
thing I do not believe. 

" With regard to your order, we mean to slay, 
and slay, and slay. Your order has courage, brains, 
very often high virtue. These three things oppose 
our views, and we mean to put an end to them by 
death. If your order had been less dangerous, you 
might have lived : as it is, you must die. 

" As for you and yours, I, who hold really the 
reins, tell you that you are free. You are perfectly 
safe, for the present. But not always. There is a 
cat scrambling up by dirty gutter-holes to the roof 
of power, who would ruin me as certainly as he 
would ruin you. 

" I have immense power now, and I have no 
mercy except towards a few. I have mercy towards 
you, for her sake. And I tell you that my power 
may increase or decrease. Barbaroux's (my old 
pupil's) beautiful face, and Vemiaud's more beau- 
tiful tongue, may destroy me, and would never 
spare you. It is all a throw of the dice. I will 
protect you as long as I can; but how long will 
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that be ? Danton only truly stays by me, for 
Camille Desmoulins has partly gone from me. 
Those two men are human ; I and the Cat Bobes- 
Pierre are beyond the pale of humanity. 

"Get away quickly, sell up all you have and 
retire to England. I will protect your retreat. 
This is the last mercy which I can show. 

" Marat." 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

SHEEPSDEN ONCE MORE. 

The old house once more, but in more quiet 
times. The golden autumn had faded from 
his brighter glories, until only a few fluttering 
yellow and red leaves were wasting on the trees. 
November was dying into December; the wild 
spring winds and rains under which I had first to 
introduce Sheepsden to you, had blown themselves 
into quiescence, and all was still. 

Yet Sheepsden in a way was more lively and 
more pleasant than it had ever been before, for 
there were more people there. They were none of 
them cheerftd, for the shadow of the great disaster 
had not yet passed away ; they were all subdued, 
and still the mere number of them brightened up 
Sheepsden, for there were assembled there nearly 
all the people of our story, inside the screen. The 
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French party had returned^ and had quietly asked 
the English party to a supper : Mrs. Bone, William, 
and the Hector's and Sir Lionel's men were wait- 
ing; and the guests were all speaking in a very 
subdued tone, so that it was difficult for one pair 
of speakers to hear what the other said, or for the 
general company to hear what any particular pair 
of speakers said. Madame D'Isigny sat at the 
head of the table, and Monsieur fronted her. They 
were almost absolutely silent. 

The Rector, sitting between the Marquis ^e 
Yalognes and Sir Lionel Somers, happened to talk 
to the former first. 

"I have not realized it yet," said he, "what 
actually became of her. Where was she buried ? " 

" Li the Catacombs, which the Secret Com- 
mittee of the Commune had opened five days 
before." 

" It seems incredible," said the Rector. 

"It would not be so to you if you had been 
where I have," said Louis. 

The Rector had scarcely realized it as yet. He 
said: 

" I am sorry to hear that Madame la Marquise^ 

VOL. HI. T 
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whom I used to call Ad^le, is so ill as to be unable 
to appear at table." 

*' It is merely the case of a supplementary heir/' 
said the Marquis de Yalognes. 

So the Hector turned to Sir Lionel, — 

''Lionel/' he said, ''there is another saint in 
glory, for a Mend of yours, Evans, is dead." 

" Ah ! So I should have expected, his death has 
been near for two years. I am not sorry, Eector ; 
how can I be ? When did he die ? " 

" On the first of September." 

" Then Mathilde and he will actually meet," said 
Sir Lionel. "How passing strange. My time 
will not come yet, and when it does they will have 
wandered so far into the maze of paradise that I 
shall not be able to overtake them, and even if I 
<$ould I should not know them for the glory which 
would be in their faces. Will they wait for me, 
those two, do you think, Bector ? " 

The theology of Oxford offered no answer to this 
singular question ; but as a man of the world the 
Bector found a lame answer for him. 

" Lionel, my boy, you must not brood and get 
fanciful." 
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" I will not," said Sir Lionel. " I have no such 
intention. There is surely nothing fanciM in 
hoping that I may see Mathilde and Evans again, 
and in company, for they were twin souls. Are the 
Revelations fanciful ? " 

" Lionel," said the Rector, " you should remem- 
ber how very little is revealed about the fixture of 
the blest." 

" I know," said Sir Lionel, " and I know what I 
mean also. What has become of Evans' widow: 
because she must be handsomely provided for." 

" She was in deep poverty and iU health, but she 
is well provided for now." 

'* By whom ? " he asked. 

" By your mother." 

" No ! " he said. * " That is very beautiful. 
Mother," he said to Lady Somers, who was sitting 
solemnly beside her old schoolfellow, Madame 
D'Isigny, " the Rector and I have been speaking of 
Mrs. Evans, and I give you my thanks." 

" And I give you my blessing, my son," replied 
the old lady, turning to Madame D'Isigny. 

" My dear friend," she continued, " whatever 

could have made me dislike you ? " 

T 2 
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** My furious ill temper/' said Madame the Ter- 
rible, « and moreover the faUure in winnmg my 
husband's love. Yet you never saw my temper at its 
best. Sister dear/' she said, '' was I not terrible at my 
worst ? Do you remember the day at La Garaye?" 

A bland, timid, and pale old lady, who sat on the 
other side of Lady Somers, in a religious dress^ 
raised her head and said, — 

''Yes, sister, I remember it. You were angry 
with us, but you saved our lives by your courage." 

"You were the Lady Superior of Dinort,* 
Madame," said Lady Somers. "My heart burned 
when I heard of your splendid heroism. Your 
nuns are here, Madame, I understand." 

" They are at Lulworth with the Welds," 
answered our old friend, the Lady Superior of 
Dinort, Lady Visitor of La Garaye. " They will 
be provided for among the Catholic English fami- 
lies in various ways. For me, I stay with my 
brother, and go and see them sometimes." 

* To Have my readers trouble, Dinort ia a perfectly fictitioiiB 
place. Montanban, chosen for the sounding beauty of its name, is 
of course also fictitious. Yasanadire and Vaurien speak for them- 
selves. All my other localisms~(is there such a word ?)~are I think 
/correct. 
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Said Mrs. Bone to William, — 

" So this is your going abroad." 

Said William to Mrs. Bone, — 

" You are always right ; that's just it." 

Said Martin the Poacher, who had looked in, 
hearing that the gentlefolks were going to meet at 
supper, on the chance of a feed, to William in the 
scullery, — 

" They're carrying on fine games, they French." 

And William said, — 

" Fine games, indeed." 

And Martin said, — 

" And so you circumvented of the hull lot. I'd 
never have give you credit for it, but you done it. 
Your uncle Bob, I'd have backed he." 

And William said, — 

" I seen it was all over with her, God bless her, 
and I see nothing but cutting and running, and I 
cut and run according. As for games, they are 
always up to all manner of games, they French." 

" I knows 'em, they alius were, and they alius 
'ool," said old Martin. And I am inclined to agree 
with him. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

A CHAPTEB WHICH I HOP£ THE BEADEB WILL BE 
BOBBY TO BEADy FOB IT IS THE LAST. 

Sib Lionel Somebs married his mother after 
ally as the valley had before accused him of doing. 
At least he married no one else imtil fomr years 
after her death. Whom he married one may have 
forgotten or not have cared, but there was an heir 
to Ashurst bom in the early part of this century, 
who still sits in the House of Lords. 

Li the awful storm, which followed the retreat of 
those with whom I have made you acquainted from 
France, not one of them moved in the French 
Bevolution. D'Isigny was declared emigre and his 
estates confiscated, leaving him utterly dependent 
on his furious, now tamed wife, which was not a 
bad thing for him. 

Strangely enough Louis de Valognes was never 
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declared emigre. Some estates of his were con- 
fiscated and taken possession of by several laws, 
passed in the turmoil which followed, yet he was 
never declared emigre. The melancholy baby, 
whom I knew at. Dieppe when he was sixty, was 
not without means. Under the Tallien reaction, 
and under the Buonaparte reaction, Louis might 
have recovered the main of his estates, but lacked 
the cash required in a civilised country to get 
himself quite righted. 

For the rest of him, he would not stand Tallien ; 
and Adele would, of course, have died sooner than 
speak to the Cabarus ; or, indeed, to Madame 
Buonaparte ii^ the disreputable days, while she still 
rode with the Cabarus in the Bois de Boulogne, on 
a white horse, and while Napoleon was on his 
fool's errand in Egypt. On the receipt of the 
news of The Nile she said that she had always, 
from the first, said that this would be the end of 
it. But no living soul had ever heard her say so ; 
and besides, it was not the end of it at all, only the 
beginning. 

"When Napoleon, however, was well seated, Louis, 
hungering after his old trade, offered his services ; 
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and AdMe, now that Cabarus was not received, was 
content to make her bow before the heretofore 
disreputable Josephine. Louis got employment, 
and rose high ; though he never was Marshal. 
The melancholy baby early in life turned Legitimist 
in politics, and Ultramontane in religion, which, as 
Mrs. Bone would say, " vexed his pa." Exeant. 

William the Silent married Mrs. Bone. That is 
to Bay, he never married her in the way of taking 
her to Church ; seeing that she was old enough to 
be his grandmother, it would have been strange if 
he had. But he gave up his life to her first, and to 
the DTsignys afterwards. Audrey, his sweetheart, 
being desirous of a wedded life, married the rising 
young sweep from Stourminster - Osborne, and 
William did not care a bit. So time went on ; the 
Revolution blazed up, died into Tallienism, Buona* 
partism, while the war blazed on steadily, getting 
in its heat from red to white : untU— untU— it was 
all over. Nothing left but the command of the 
seas (now lost), 840 million of debt, and a tradi- 
tion of great deeds sufficient to keep any nation 
alive for a century. 
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So I have accounted for every one of my cha- 
racters. You shake your head, and say that there 
is still one, of whom I have given no account. 
Why I gave the last account of this man fifteen 
months ago, when I first made acquaintance with 
you. You desire more. Well then. 

It was during the peace of Amiens that Madame 
and Monsieur D'Isigny were walking through their 
estate at Sheepsden together. They had walked 
down to the ford, where Louis de Valognes had 
met Adele in the old times, and D'Isigny had said, 
*' I hate the place : it was partly the cause of all 
the mischief." And Madame had said, '^Isidore, 
let us walk aloft on the Down ; " and they had gone 
up, and rambled along the road which came from 
Christchurch, when they saw a young priest coming 
swiftly along the road towards them. 

He stopped, of course, and spoke. "I seek the 
house of M. D'Isigny of Brittany. Kind sir, can 
you guide me ? " 

" I am D'Isigny, the Breton." 

" I have a message for you from the dead," said 
the priest. " I am for Lulworth, but have made 
the dietour. In the black darkness of worse than 
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death I have kept to my purpose, and so see it is 
executed at last.*' 

D'Isigny took a brown soiled letter from him, 
and opened it: there were but few words in it ; but 
there was a curl of grey-black hair in it which he 
knewi and which made him put his hand to his 
head and moan aloud. 

Madame picked up the letter, and knew the curl 
of hair as well as he. The letter was very short ; 
she read it aloud. 

'' I dread committing any one, but I have been 
two years in prison now, and they say that this 
Carrier who has come down has no mercy. It is 
equal. I fear not dashing at the gate of glory. 
Yet the others. You, to whom this is written, be 
careful of Matlulde, for she knows how to die too 
well. This young priest, to whom I give this, is 
strong and athletic, and is going to try to escape. 
You see that I can say no more.*' 

As they walked, the young priest told them how 
the end had come. This young priest was a Jesuit 
(forgive me, my readers), and had been selected by 
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the order for missionary work, in consequence of 
being singularly athletic and powerful. Arrested 
on his way to Brest, en route for Pondicherry, he 
had been sent to Nantes, where he had lain two 
years, with our old friend Father Martin. At the 
end of it, when Carrier came, they had expected the 
Fusillade, but were spared that : then they heard 
of the Noyade, and prepared. 

" I, being a good swimmer," said the athletic 
young Jesuit, " determined to try for life, knowing 
that, if I could dive half way across the river, the 
peasants on the other side would save me. Father 
Martin gave me his blessing, aad this ; and when 
it came to my turn, I kept so long under water, 
that you see that I have brought it to you at last." 

" What was he doing when you saw him last ? " 
said Madame. 

" Standing and chanting, trying to encourage the 
others to chant. Yet he was the only one who 
sang." 

'' What did he chant ? " asked Madame. " Was 
it a Psalm ? " 

** No," said the Jesuit ; "he chanted from the 
Bevelations, pointing it himself." 
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''And I heard a great voice out of Heaven^ 
saying, ' Behold, the tabernacle of God is with 
men, and He will dwell with them, and they shall 
be His people, and God himself shall be with them, 
and be their God. 

" ' And God shall wipe away all tears from their 
eyes, and there shall be no more death, neither 
sorrow, nor crying, neither shall there be any more 
pain. For the former things a/re passed away.' " 

With this last and greatest chant of Father 
Martin's I must bid you adieu, my reader. After 
so many months' acquaintance I am loth to part. 
Let me hope that I have left you something to 
think about. • 

Truly, indeed, the former things are passed 
away. 



THE END. 
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